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“ 
Shining in the Sun 


By Jessie Andrews 


‘This golden autumn day, 
A wondrous radiancy hath won,— 
And now to me doth say: 


i 


Thy life may -be or brown or gray ; 
But, shining in the sun 

Of-heavenly love that streams alway: 
A golden victory: won ! 


AUSTIN, 


CEO RIAE 


If there is no club of subscribers to The Sunday 
School Times in your school, you can render a real 
service to your fellow-workers by sending at once for 
enough free specimens of the paper to hand a copy to 
each teacher and officer, as a help in organizing a 
club, See the subscription rates on page 514. 
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a 
Not Measured by the Clock 


God’s workings do not depend upon the passage 
of time for their effectiveness or their establishment. 
When we are striving to let Christ win the permanent - 
victory in our lives over some besetting sin, we are 
tempted to think that the longer we are kept free from 
failure, the stronger we are against it. This is not so, 
If we let it seem so, we are thereby putting ourselves 
in peculiar peril and actually inviting the failure that 
we dread. , Our, hope against: going- down again in; 
wreck before’ our worst temptations does ‘not rest in~ 
the fact that we have been held safe for a month, or 
a year, or for fifty years. It rests simply in Christ : 
in who he is, and in what he is able and willing to do 
for us. Christ is no stronger after a year of testing 
than after an hour of testing. To let our thoughts 
turn by a hair’s breadth away from Christ as our only 
strength, to the suggestion that long-continued victory 
brings assurance of more'victory, is an awful mistake, 
The longer our victories endure, the more savagely 
determined the Devil will be to cause our fall: and 
he wif cause our fall if we -are deceived into: placing 
any confidence in‘the passage of time as a safeguard. 


“THAT brown leaf, shthing:in'the’sun’- ° 


: without its making a perceptible difference. 


What a blessing it is that Christ's forgiving omnipo- 
tence is offered in the same fulness in the first hour of 
our new life in him as in the last hour of the seasoned 
and veteran saint ! 

— 


“*What She Could” 

Christ asks no man to give him the little that he 
has, but the all that he has. ‘‘She hath done what 
she could'’ is often quoted in connection with little 
services, It was not so spoken by our Lord. He said 
it of a woman who had just lavished on him a gift 
worth about two hundred dollars. If a man who 
owns a million dollars gives that million dollars 
wholly to the Lord, and adds himself to the money 
gift,. we may say of him, ‘‘he hath done what he 
could,'’—but not if he gives any less than this. 
Judas has been called a ‘minimum Christian."’ 
Mary believed in maximums, , We shall have done 
what we could when we turn over all our possessions 
to Christ and then ask him to crucify us with himself, 
so that all there is of us is Christ's, If we do less 
than this we are not doing for him what we could. 


, 
Hatred’s Halter 


There is no deep spiritual life possible to one : who 
holds the slightest feeling of resentment or unfriend- 
liness toward any living human being. The Bible 
recognizes only two possible attitudes toward a fellow- 
being : 
Those whom,. knowing, we do-not:love, — 
in the sense of having entire readiness to serve their 
interests even to the laying down of our life,—we 
hate : for there is no half-way ground. And, as Pro- 
fessor Stalker has said : ‘‘ To leave hatred in even a 


slove;, and hate. .. Love is of God ; hate is of , 
‘ the Devil: 


corner of the heart is to leave the Devil in possession ; 
it is the kingdom of hell instead of the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ The Devil does not ask us to turn over 
everything to him ; he is well content if, in this way, 
we will give him welcome occupancy in just one 
‘*trifling’’ corner, He knows that, while he is per- 
mitted there, Christ cannot get in. And he is often 
there in our half-smothered yet very real bitterness of 
feeling toward some one. If we have found ourselves 
longing for all the fulness of the power and victory 
and joy of the Christian life, have we ever asked our- 
selves whether we are really willing to pay the price 
in letting hate go ? 
KK 


Are We Saved? 


Works do not win eternal life for any one ; but 
any one who has eternal life shows it in works. As 
Mr. Pierson said in commenting on a recent lesson, 
in these columns: ‘‘ Christians work not to be saved, 
but because they are saved.'’ James has been criti- 
cized for putting too much emphasis on works as an 
essential evidence of salvation ; but neither James nor 
any other New Testament writer bégins to give as 
much emphasis and importance to works as did Jesus 
Christ himself. The three lessons that have just been 
studied from the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew 
ought to burn this truth deep into the life of every one 
who reads them,—especially of every professed Chris- 
tian. Profession is notenough. A single act of turn- 
ing toward Christ is not enough. The mastery of the 
whole life by Christ, so that Christ may continually 


: bring’ to’ pass, through one’s: life, those superhuman * 


works in his Kingdom which only He can do : this is 
the evidence of salvation which he asks of those who 
claim to be his disciples, ‘‘ Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit, he taketh it away.'’ 


Good News, or Good Advice 


T IS one of the saddest wastes of power that men 
often take the most pride and the most pains in 
doing the very thing that they do least well. And 

the giving of advice is one of those things which very 
few do well, but which nearly all do with discouraging 
persistency. It is perhaps the easiest form of social 
service, for one can render large quanities of it with- 
out stirring from his chair; and it is usually re- 
warded as most easy forms of service are, by kindling 
no especial gratitude in those to whom we give it. If 
this is the chief way in which our interest in others 
manifests itself, we are likely to become disillusioned 
about our fellows, and to conclude that it is no use 


_ trying to do anything for them, because they do not 


want to be helped. And if the only good thing we 
have to offer them is good advice, then truly we might 
as well not give them anything, for they can get that 
anywhere. 

But none of us ever brought any one good news 
Good 
news isa great moral force. The people we meet with 
can think up almost as many things that are wrong with 
themselves as we gan ; ‘but what is difficult for them 


is to think up something cheering’ and encouraging. * 


In a decent community, people’s countenances come 
to be much better trained than their hearts, so that 
when we meet them they are very apt to look as if 
life were going with them much better than it is.. Yet 
the most prosperous-looking of them is never immune 
from the need of kindness and comfort and encour- 
agement. From our failure to see this, and from 


supposing that they have joy enough, we go on to give 
them advice and argument and all sorts of sugges- 
tions which do not touch their need at all. 

It was said of a certain preacher that he was always 
He 


at his worst when ‘preaching a gospel sermon. 





was good at invective and criticism, and so long as he 
was free to follow his own bent he could think of all 
sorts of counsels that ought to be helpful to folks. He 
could be masterly in explaining what was the matter 
with everybody and everything, but he was like a fish 
out of water when it came to the rich offers and the 
free gifts which are called the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Most of us are just like that preacher. We 
are priding ourselves on telling each other and the 
whole world just what is wrong, and just what will set 
it right, and the latter is usually something that we 
particularly like ourselves. Perhaps there is no more 
unmitigated form of selfishness than the wish to ad- 
vise in every direction. 

Parents with apparently all the desire in the world 
to do the best for their children often discover that 
they are losing their hold upon them simply through 
too much advice and too little good news, As soon 
as they enter the room where the children are, they 
look about to see whether anything they are doing is 
harmful. Their presence comes to be connected in 
the children’s mind with the fact that something is 
going-to be stopped. Such . homes -are ‘in -a state. of 
arrested development. ‘ If ‘half the ‘time at least the 
parents had used their brains—and it takes brains— 
to think up something pleasanter than the children 
themselves could think of; one would see what might 
be. called a well-disciplined home. Some parents, 
indeed, realize to some degree the truth of this, and 
intend to introduce some pleasures when the children 
show signs of behaving better. But the surest way 
to have them behave better is to introduce the pleas- 
anter things first. Many a family table is a scene 
which begins, continues, and ends with correction, 
when: it might be a delight if each member of the 
family racked his-brains a: little beforehand to think 
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up something in the way of good news to communi- 
cate. Instead, how many tables that have on them 
the pick of everything in the market are furnished 
with the very dregs of the ‘mind by those who sit 
around them ! 

It is, then, just plain shortage of brains, oftentimes, 
when all that we have to give is good advice; We 
have to think and bend to the work if we are to offer 
to others something that will gladden and refresh 
them. Why is it that we fancy ourselves keen when 
we can see mistakes everywhere, but treat it as a 
simple commonplace matter which may be attended 
to any time to say good words and give inspiration 
and help? Try it for a week, try to see that in every 
_ encounter you have with others you leave something 
behind which will give them happiness, and you will 
find that you have been put to it in every fiber of your 
being. One can dawdle along and hand out advice 
in every direction, he can give authoritative decisions 
about just what this, that, and the other man needs, 
without the least expenditure of love, and with as 
little activity of gray matter ; but to do something or 
say something which has made any one's pros- 
pects look brighter, this has called for all there was 
in us. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was right when he said that 
we would do far better if, instead of trying so hard to 
make people good; we first tried to make them happy. 
This does not mean that we are to be indifferent to 
their moral welfare. It means rather that we furnish 
the best proof of being interested in it. Some of us 
have lost our best hold upon the Christian life through 
losing our sense of Christianity as good news. We 
can believe that it was rare good néws to those first 
generations of heathen men, but to many of us it has 
deteriorated into a system of familiar advice and per- 
sonal correction ; and we feel that it cannot be ex- 
pected to seem as new to us as it seemed to them. 
But this is just where our tired generation is going 
to find a fresh grip and a new experience ; namely, 
by wearying of its invective and its censure and the 
feeling that it is called upon to point out wrong in 
every direction, and coming back to realize that God's 
main dealing with us and most powerful discipline is 
now as then to tell us good news which no human 
imagination ever thought up. We are not gotten be- 
yond that need, and God has not changed his method. 
If any one wishes. to make More certain of his own 
usefulness, let him have a keen eye to the amount of 
good news he can furnish. Any one can give good 
advice. It takes a master to bring good tidings. 
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Saints and Sinners 


We cannot too often be reminded of the life-and- 
death difference between those who are in Christ and 
those who are not in Christ; and it is well to have 
regard to the very phraseology that recognizes this dif- 
ference. A few months ago there was discussed here 
the question as to whether a Christian is a sinner or 
not. It was pointed out that all men are sinners, and 
that those whothink they are not are in danger of 
greatest sin ; but that to those who are in Christ sin 
is an interloper, an unwelcome guest, and not the mas- 
ter, while those who are not in Christ are the willing 
slaves of sin. In protest comes this thoughtful letter 
trom a New Jersey Sunday-school teacher : 


Will you please excuse me for saying that I think your Open 
Letter on ‘‘ Are Christians Sinners ?"’ is open to possible ques- 
tion? Isn't there some difference between being absolutely 
without sin, and b oges J what is commonly called a ‘‘sinner"’ ? 
Of course it sounds plausible to say that a sinner is one who 
sins, and that therefore all who ever sin are sinners; but it 
seems to me that that way of putting the mattter may be a little 
misleading. For instance, it isnot an unheard of thing for me 
tc sew sometimes, and I have ever been known to make 
dresses (in years gone by), but I am not a dressmaker. If you 
have a cook-stove in your house, I presumeit isn't unthinkable 
that you sometimes ca out the ashes, but it wouldn't be 
fair, it seems to me, tocall youanashman. Wouldn't itseem 
strange to see Paul's Ephesian letter addressed to ‘‘ the sinxers 
that are at Ephesus**? And yet I don’t doubt that he was 
sure that none of the “‘saints'' whom he did address were 
sinless. 

I agree that none of us are without sin, and that we should 
be making a big mistake if we claimed to be ; but because of 
the fact that we ‘“‘are making it our life-purpose to fight sin 
and all its works,’ aren't we rather saints who sometimes are 
led away into sin than sinners who sometimes refrain from 
sinning ? 

It is a blessed fact that, following the New Testa- 
ment custom, and because of what the Christ of the 


New Testament has done and is doing for them, those 


who have been-crucified in Christ, and who no longer - 
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live, but Christ diveth in them, may rejoice in the 
name ‘‘ saints.’ And the distinction between Christian 
saints and non-Christian sinners is admirably expressed 
in this letter. Yet it would seem to be well for the 
Christ-redeemed, Christ-created: saint to remember 
always that he has not yet obtained, nor is already made 
perfect, but that he must press on, if so be that he 
may lay hold on that for which also he was laid hold 
on by Christ Jesus. And in his pressing on he will 
find comfort and strength, to the very end of this life, 
in coming to the Heavenly Father over and over again 
with the self-distrustful cry, ‘‘God, be merciful to me 


a sinner."’ 
Pd 
Questions on the Deity of Christ 


The continued presentation, in these columns, of 
the personal testimony of the leading Bible scholars 
of the world as to their belief in the deity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, is striking a note of deep 
responsiveness in many a Christian heart. Evidence 
of this is constantly received by the Editor ; and now 
some interesting questions have been raised by read- 
ers who desire further guidance as to the vital belief 
that they already hold. An Ontario reader inquires : 


I see you use the phrase ‘deity of Christ’’ often in your 
paper. Will you kindly explain the difference between that 
and the phrase the “ di nity of our Lord’’ as used by one of 
England's atest preachers and writers, Canon H. P. Lid- 
don? In his lectures delivered before the University of Oxford 
in 1866, he names them ‘‘ The Divinity of Our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ.’" Published in book form, the work stands 
high on both sides of the Atlantic. 

‘o me, it sounds like the veriest nonsense to say that the 
divine in Christ and the divine in man are one and the same, 
but different in degrees, in view of what Paul writes in his let- 
ter to the Ephesians: ‘‘ That ye put off concerning the former 
conversation, the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts, and that ye put on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness."’ 

Putting on the new man implies something imparted. The 
divine in Christ—nothing can be added to it, nor anything 
taken from it. ‘To draw comparisons between the two is like 
comparing a mountain to a molehill, or the splendor of the 
noonday sun to the light of a tallow candle. He is incompar- 
able, unique, independent, and alone. 

The term ‘‘ deity of Christ,’’ as used to-day, stands 
for exactly what the term ‘‘ divinity of Christ’’ ‘stood 
or half a century ago, when Canon Liddon published 
that famous book which is one of the great works in 
modern Christian literature on this subject. ‘The term 
‘«deity’’ has been forced upon present-day believers 
in Christ as God by those who, declaring their belief 
in Christ's divinity, destroyed the significance of the 
declaration by explaining divinity to be something 
that man and Christ have in common. The believer 
in the deity of Christ intends to be understood as 
believing that Christ is an eternal, uncreated being, 
one with God from before the foundation of the world ; 
not only different from man by his sinlessness while he 
lived on earth in the flesh, but different from. all 
created mankind in his very nature and essence: 
unique, different from man in kind as well as in de- 
gree ; of the Godhead as no man ever has been, will 
be, or could be, of the Godhead. These are some of 
the facts concerning Christ that are implied in the 
word ‘‘deity’’; but we must always bear in mind 
that when we try to fit finite language to infinite truth 
we are attempting a hopelessly impossible task. The 
believer in the divinity of Christ who says that, inas- 
much as man ‘is made in God's image and has God 
in him, therefore man is divine as Christ was divine, 
only Christ, in his perfection, was more so, makes of 
Christ only what the sinless Adam was before the fall, 
a perfect man made in the image of God. The belief 
of Christendom, from Christ's day to this, repudiates 
this, and demands more for Christ from those who 
would represent him faithfully to the world, 

On the question of Christ's uncreated existence, a 
pastor in Michigan writes : 

I have met quite a number of people who claim that Jesus 
was a Created being, and refer to Revelation 3: 14 as proof: 
‘*These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, 
the beginning ofthe creation of God." 

‘This seems to teach that he was the first of all the creations 
of God. ; 

Thayer defines épx4 as beginning, origin, that by which any- 


thing begins to be, the origin, active cause. 

If he ‘it esus) was the origin of the creations of God, why did 
the translators make it read that he was the beginning of the 
creation of God? 

The Greek word arche, and its English rendering 
‘*beginning,’’ are used elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment where the connection shows that Jesus was with 
God in a beginning that antedated creation. In John 
I: 1-3, we read: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
. .. The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made through him ; and without him was 
not anything made that-hath been made."* ‘And in 
Revelation 21:5, &: «And he that sitteth on the throne 
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said, . . . I-am the Alpha and the Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end."’ The passage in Revelation 3 : 14, 
therefore, taken in connection with these other pas- 
sages, would seem to refer to One who was the active 
origin of the creations of God, not a created being. In 
this sense, the translation ‘‘ beginning’’ seems to be 
reasonable, Professor Riddle, a member of the Amer- 
ican Revision Committee, states on this point: «* The 
accurate sense in modern English would be expressed 
by ‘origin,’ but that is not a biblical term, and hence 
the Revisers did not adopt it; and the meaning can 
be deduced from other passages."’ - 

Among the letters called forth by the presentation 
of world.testimony to the deity of Christ are some 
that sharply differ with the position of Caristendom 
as expressed in The Sunday School Times, and that 
censure the Times for giving such prominence to the 
public proclamation of this truth. Such opposition 
was to be expected. The Editor was warned in ad- 
vance that this course would be most unwise, and he 
is now told that the matter is ill-timed and produc- 
tive of harm. Some want to debate the question, and 
to have their views on the other side published in this 
department. But the columns of The Sunday School 
Times are not open to a debate upon the Deity of 
Jesus Christ, nor is it likely that any views in doubt or 
opposition will be given here. The Times seeks only 
to be used in spreading broadcast the truth as Christ 
and his New Testament seem to have revealed it. 

On the other hand, expressions of real gratitude are 
being received from readers whose faith has been 
cheered or strengthened. A pastor in Illinois gives 
striking testimony to the way in which this symposium 
served the Kingdom in his community. He writes : 


I wish to express my deep appreciation of the articles the 
Times has published setting forth the position of the world's 
scholarship as to the Geity of Jesus. It so happened that 
shortly after the first symposium appeared the statement was 
made and given wide circulation in our local papers that the 
scholarship of the world had practically repudiated the deitv 
of Jesus. You can imagine how eminently satisfactory it was 
to reprint in our local press the article from the Times, with its 
superb array of scholars answering that very charge. Nothing 
else was necessary. 


A New England Congregationalist, professor in a 
well-known college, writes for himself and his wife : 


Mrs, —+ and I are deeply interested in the symposium on 
the nature and being of Christ. One may say he does riét 
need these assertions of the deity of Christ ;-nevertheless: jt 
does help and cheer one in these days of doubt to hear these 
ringing messages in defense of the faith our fathers and mothers 
taught us. - 


And no less an authority than Professor Stalker, of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, has written : atte 


I am greatly impressed with the testimony on the deity of 
our Lord ; when it iscomplete, it will be of unique importance. 


The symposium promises to continue for some time 
to comé in the columns of The Sunday School Times ; 
some of the most significant of the material is yet to 
be published. At the close of its serial publication, 
it is intended to present it in book form, as a perma- 
nent evidence of the mastery by Christ of the intel- 
lect as well as the heart of the world. 


nad 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


LMIGHTY and eee God, our Father: We thank 
thee for the privilege of bearing burdensome responsi- 
. bility,; for so binding this load on our shoulders that it 
cannot be escaped ; and for so inweaving it with the structure 
of our being that it grows with our growth, and ever Clings 
closer to our heart and conscience. ‘Heavenly Father, we 
would no longer be like birds and beasts, content to drift and 
be driven, and happy because w#ofresponsible. Yet even these 
bear their burdens, and must answer the ends of their smaller 
lives. How does it come about that only we, thine inimortal 
thildren, appointed to be thine intelligent fellow-workers, so 
stubbornly turn our backs on duty, and so foolishly deny our 
birthright ? . We confess and deplore our love of irresponsible 
ease. So cure it, we pray, that we shall henceforth rejoice in 
our high opportunity. Show each of us just what his own burden 
is, and give grace to take it up with the joy of a great discov- 
ery. ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have mie to do?”’ e make this 
our ma Already our lives have suffered irreparable loss 
by shirking, by indifference, by ignorance. How often, alas! 
we have missed our chance. Our sheaves are few ; our hands 
are empty ; our hearts grow cold ; and those to whom thou 
hast sent us have gone astray; all because of our neglect and 
our failures. Forgive us,O God! No longer let our children, 
nor other people's children, wander and fall because we have 
been too busy with lesser things to enter duly into their lives. 
No longer let the light of thy church grow dim because of our 
self-indulgence. Lord, forgive our crimes of carelessness, of 
self-absorption, of leaving it to others, or to nobody, to do what 
we were appointed to do ; of avoiding tasks because they were 
hard, or distasteful ; of bargaining our way toward heaven by 
small and merely wilful sacrifices while the real and great ones 
were ignored or evaded ; of‘ coddling our own weaknesses while 
we sharply criticized other people’s ; of making our likings our 
law ; of hunting excuses for comfort instead of listening for thy 
call to hardship ; of being willingly at ease while thy church 
staggers toward decay—provided only that our own homes and 
business thrive ; of saying, ‘‘Am I my brother's keeper?'"’ 
while children desert thy house, and young people in the com- 
munity race to ruin unhindered by us. 























LESSON FOk OCTOBER 30 (Matt. 26: 1-16) 






HE central place which the death of Jesus holds 
t in the witness of the Apostles and in the his- 
toric faith of the Christian Church inevitably 
raises the question how far the emphasis they have 
placed on it is warranted by his own teaching. Did 
he foresee the tragic conclusion of his career, and 
prepare the disciples for it, so that looking back 
upon it afterwards they might perceive that it was no 
mere catastrophe, but an essential element in the 
redemptive purpose of God? There are those to 
whom such a question may seem needless and even 
irreverent. They would maintain that, in virtue of 
his deity as the Eternal Son, he was possessed of 
plenary divine foreknowledge of all events. But 
such an a priori method of argument is illegitimate. 
For though Jesus was the Eternal Son, he was the Son 
made flesh for our sakes, and subject during his In- 
carnate life to the conditions of the humanity which 
he had assumed (Heb. 2:17; 4:15). What this 
self-restriction involved for him we can only judge 
from the recorded facts. And the Gospels not merely 
show that he made no claim to omniscience, but they 
relate sayings and incidents in which the limitation 
of his knowledge is clearly implied or explicitly 
stated (Mark 13 : 32; cf. 9:21; Johni1:34. Fora 
discussion of this vital point I’ may be permitted to 
refer to my ‘‘ Authority of Christ,’’ pp. 59-86). 

I, What, then, is the ¢estimony of the Synoptic 
Gospels on the question? All three are agreed in 
representing the first declaration by Jesus of his ap- 
proaching déath as taking place on the occasion of 
Peter's confession at Czsarea Philippi (Matt. 16 : 
16-23 ; Mark 8 : 27 ff.; Luke 9 : 18 ff.). The scene 
is depicted as the great turning-point of the ministry 
of Jesus ; the moment when the crisis begins, and 
he sets his face toward Jerusalem for the final con- 
flict. No one, I think, who reads the account can 
fail to feel that it is a transcript of a real incident. 


The Hour When He First Dared Speak 

1. That his earliest announcement of his death fol- 
lowed immediately on his acceptance of the title 
of Messiah has verisimilitude on the face of it. He 
had hitherto carefully abstained from claiming the 
title, as the meaning which it carried for the disciples 
was wholly different from that which it was to bear 
in his case. Therefore, before making such a claim 
he had first to transform their fundamental religious 
conceptions so. as to prepare them in some, measure 
for a right understanding of his mission. . For.a whole 
year he had been engaged in this preparatory work. 
On the one hand, he had unfolded in aphorism and 
parable the essentially spiritual nature of the King- 
dom of God which he came to usher ‘in, gradually 
drawing away. their thoughts from the earthly and ex- 
ternal view of it ; and on the other hand, both by his 
personal influence and his teaching he had increas- 
ingly won their reverence and trust, so that he had 
bound them /0 Aimse/f in an ever-deepening loyalty, 
and made them feel that through him alone could the 
glory of God’s. Kingdom be realized. During this 
period the name by which he designated himself was 
Son of man ; it conveyed to them the double sugges- 
tion of humility and authority ; it was indeed a vez/ed 
synonym for the Messiah, but for the Messiah not in 
the traditional conception of the title, but in the 
spiritual sense in which Jesus interpreted it. 

The incident at Czsarea Philippi marks the ter- 
mination of this preliminary ‘‘ training of the Twelve.’’ 
The hour had come for him to bring to clear con- 
sciousness that recognition of his mission to which 
their experience of him and the dim surmisings of 
their hearts were leading up. ‘* Who say ye that I 
am?’’ And Peter answered, ‘‘ Thou art the Mes- 
siah."’ Immediately on the back of this confession 
comes the prophecy of his death. ‘‘ From that time 
JSorth began Jesus to show unto his disciples how that 
he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things"’ 
(Matt. 16 : 21). When once he had acknowledged 
his Messiahship, he must state plainly what meaning 
he attached to it. But he could not ‘have done this 
at the beginning. Had he said at the opening of his 
ministry, ‘‘I am the. Messiah, but the’ Messiah will 
be rejected and killed,’’ his claim would have been 
scoffed at; he would have neither kept nor found 
disciples. A suffering Messiah would have been 
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counted a ridiculous contradiction in terms ; and at 
the initial stage he would not have had the personal 
authority which he afterwards acquired to overbear 
objections. But Jesus could afford to make zow the 


‘revelation of his coming death to those—and to those 


only—who had undergone a certain preparation to 
receive it. Unwelcome it was even to them, but it 
did not drive them away. For he had awaked 
them to new and higher visions of the divine ; he had 
so cast upon them the spell of his personality that 
they had discerned him to be the Messiah. His 
Messiahship was not a declaration on his part, but an 
inference on theirs, which he corroborated. With 
this conviction, though he grievously disappointed 
their hopes, they still clung-to him, recognizing that 
he knew better than they the secret of God. They 
were able to stand the strain of the painful disclosure. 

2. The horror that it stirred in Peter, and Jesus’ 
stern rebuke to him, have the indisputable mark of 
reality about them. The first declaration of Jesus’ 
death could not but be a terrible shock to those whose 
highest hopes for the coming Kingdom of God seemed 
to be shattered ; and Peter's protest has a self-verify- 
ing character as the sudden revulsion of an impulsive 
soul at a prospect too abhorrent to contemplate. 

Having once disclosed to his disciples the fate that 
awaited him, it was inevitable that Jesus should sub- 
sequently recur to it again and again, as the Synoptics 
relate (Mark 9:9, 10, 30-32; 10: 32-45; 14 : 3-9, 
17-25). How much his own mind was possessed by 
it is indicated by Mark's vivid picture of the incident 
on the way to Jerusalem. Jesus was walking on, 
ahead of the disciples, absorbed in some overmaster- 
ing thought; and as they followed, they were amazed 
and afraid. Then he turned and spoke to them of 
the death to which he was going forward. 7Zhat was 
what. preoccupied him. 

Nothing is clearer in the threefold synoptical account 
than that the prophecy of the death was deliberately 
withheld till the disciples had undergone the needed 
discipline of mind and heart, but that from that point 
onward it was not merely the subject.of frequent and 
explicit statement, but also the undertone and back- 
ground of his general teaching. 


The Reasonableness of His Knowledge 

II. Such, then, is the presentation given us in the 
first three Gospels, and inherently it bears the mark 
of historical truth. But there,are also considerations 
which make such a prophecy on his part in the high- 
est degree reasonabie and probable in itself. 

1. During his entire ministry Jesus waged an un- 
ceasing conflict with the religious leaders of Judaism. 
He exposed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees as formal and empty ; he freely consorted 
with the publicans and sinners whom they regarded 
as outside the pale of toleration ; in many ways he 
deliberately broke the rabbinic rules. Though this 
antagonism became more pronounced as the close 
drew near, it was present from the first. His preach- 
ing began, of course, with the gracious and positive 
elements of his message regarding God’s love and 
man’s duty ; yet it was impossible for him to pro- 
claim his own gospel effectively without setting it in 
condemning contrast to the perverted religion which 
dominated the thought and life of the people. Many 
signs indicated that there could be but one end to such 
a controversy.. He knew that he had to face the or- 
ganized hostility of a powerful officialism of scribes 
and priests, and that their malice and hatred would 
never sleep till they had compassed his destruction. 

2. Many passages in the Gospels show how deeply 
Jesus was impressed dy the untoward fate of God's 
messengers in the past. This note is ‘truck early in 
his ministry... He. pronounced: a beatitude on those 
who suffer for righteousness’ sake, and warned his 





disciples not to expect to escape persecution, ‘* for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were before you"’ 
(Matt. 5 : 10-12). He perceived in the violent death 
of John the Baptist a forecast of his own fate (Matt. 
17: 10-13). The husbandmen in God's vineyard who 
had slain one by one the servants whom He had sent 
to them would be only too eager to murder the heir 
and seize on the inheritance (Mark 12: 1-12). If 
Jerusalem could not endure the prophets of old, was 
it likely to tolerate One who not only addressed it in 
tones of severer condemnation, but who claimed to 
fulfil the great Messianic Hope in a form which would 
undermine the entire structure of Pharisaic religion ? 

3. This only showed its external necessity, but 
there was an inward necessity for it, inasmuch as it 
was the means of securing a blessing for the world 
not otherwise to be attained. This aspect is set forth 
with incomparable insight in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, where the Servant of the Lord accomplishes 
the redemption of the people by bearing their sins. 
He has to be numbered with the transgressors and 
cut off out of the land of the living, ere he sees of the 
travail of his soul and is satisfied. Jesus saw here a 
true reading of the divine order—that victory could 
come only through pain and self-sacrifice ; and he 
identified the suffering Servant portrayed by the evan- 
gelical prophet with the conquering Messiah of the 
traditional Jewish hope. Conscious as he was of his 
Messianic vocation, he recognized that the death 
which awaited him was no hapless calamity,. but a 
high destiny ; so that, even while flesh and blood 
shrank from it, he yet welcomed it as necessary for 
the fulfilment of his redemptive work. It is this 
thought—to him central and vital—which is expressed 
in two of his most memorable utterances : when he 
spoke of giving his life a ransom for many, and when 
he said at the Last Supper, ‘‘ This is my blood of the 
covenant’’ (Mark Io : 45; 14 : 24). 


The Resurrection Invariably Foretold 

4. It need cause no surprise that the prophecy of 
his death is always accompanied dy the announcement 
of his resurrection, The death, however disastrous it 
might seem, was the indispensable condition of tri- 
umph. The foundations of the new Kingdom were to 
be laid in the sufferings of the Messiah, but he was still 
to be its living head. ' Without his presence it would 
cease to be. If he laid down his life, he must take iit 
again, to carry on and complete the work which he had 
begun by his death. Jesus’ forecast of the future could 
not but close on a note of hope and victory. Possibly 
this was the reason why the disciples, in spite of his 
repeated announcements, never really anticipated his 
death. The idea of a resurrection on the third day 
appears to have bewildered them, as the resurrection 
was always associated in their minds with the final 
judgment. The one thing of which they were con- 
vinced was that Jesus, as Messiah, must reign forever 
over the souls whom he had redeemed (Isa. g : 7), 
and thus they largely dismissed from their minds 
everything that seemed to impair this assurance. 
His prediction of death and resurrection had little 
immediate effect upon them ; the value of it lay in 
the future, when the events spoken of had taken place, 
and the disciples ‘‘ remembered that he had said such 
things unto them’’ (Luke 24 : 8; John 2 : 22). 

While the first explicit utterance of the prediction 
took place at Czsarea Philippi only some six or eight 
months before the close of Jesus’ ministry, it by no 
means follows that the forecast was not present to 
him at a much earlier period. All the indications 
point the other way. The very immediacy with which 
he followed up Peter’s confession of his Messiahship 
with the announcement of his suffering suggests that 
the idea was already fixed in his mind, and was only 
awaiting a fit opportunity of utterance. And this is 
borne out by the saying which all the Synoptics record 
as spoken during his early Galilean ministry, that a 
sad time was coming for the children of the bride- 
chamber, when the bridegroom should be taken away 


from them (Matt. 9:15 ; Mark 2: 20; Luke § : 35)... 


The reference is vague and allusive, but it indicates 
what his own thought was dwelling upon long before 
the hour had struck for plain speech about it even to 
the disciples. 
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IX. HER RELATION TO THE EVERYDAY 


HE girl in her teens, although she is able now 
and then through her imagination to transfer 
herself to a land of day-dreams, where all she 

desires is hers, for the most part is obliged to live in 
the everyday, and often she finds it hard. 

But she is young—and one may always hope when 
in her teens. If she is ill, health may come in a few 
weeks, a month, a year at most. If she works hard, 
she may always hope for a ‘‘ better place with more 
money,’’ or by and by, in the future just a little way, 
a happy home of her own where she will have every- 
thing she wants. If she is struggling for an education, 
the joy of what she will be able to do some day sus- 
tains her. If she is a care-free girl with no burdens, 
one whose parents give her every advantage and strive 
to make her girlhood happy, life is one great joy and 
the future an even more wonderful dream. 

But these girls, all of them, have to live in the 
ordinary world. They will always live there, and we 
who realize it must so train them that when they meet 
it in reality they shall be able to live happily. 

One reason why there is so much misery and un- 
happiness in home life to-day is because the girl in 
her teens is not trained to live. Even those who love 
her most say, ‘‘Oh, she’s, young yet, there's time 
enough.'’. Meantime habits are formed and when the 
**time'’ comes, effective training is not possible. In 
spite of hopes, castles, day-dreams, most girls are 
destined to live amid the commonplaces of life, and 
unless we prepare them, many will fail to learn that : 


** The trivial round, the common task 
Will furnish all we ought to-ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.’’ 


The Sunday-school is limited, ‘of course, in’what it 
can do to guide the gi in the everyday, so many other 
agencies enter into her training ; and yet we have seen 
that what we teach on Sunday must influence her on 
Wednesday as she settles some question, or we have 
not really helped her. 

As we try to plan how we may best help her to live, 
we ourselves meet the question, ‘‘ What, after all, do 
we want her to be in this world of the everyday ?"’ 

It is a little hard to answer, we want so much for 
her, and yet it can all be summed up in one sentence, 
‘« We want her to be comfortable to live with. '’ 

If the girl in her teens is comfortable to live with 
she will be content in the place where she is. She 
will have that sane satisfaction which is not apathy, but 
which makes the best of what it has till something 
better can be found. 

A sixteen-year-old girl friend of mine the other day 
said in a discouraged way, ‘‘ Well, I wish Frances’ 
mother felt differently about their home. Her mother 
is such a lovely cook, and their house is neat and 
pretty too, but she will never let Frances have any of 
the girls up to dinner because they haven't a maid. 
She wouldn't let even me go upstairs to Frances’ room, 
and I know it must be so pretty by the way she 
describes it. It is too bad ; we just love her and we 
could have such good times. She can’t accept our 
invitations very often because her mother won't let her 
entertain us, It is just too bad."’ 


Overcoming the Training to Discontent 

Although not meaning to do it, her mother is teach- 
ing Frances to place wrong values upon things, and 
her life will be narrowed and made more and more 
unhappy because the living-room is small, and the 
floor not hard wood but painted around the outside of 
the rug, and she will come to believe that happiness 
consists of possessions. When she marries, like 
thousands of other girls she will be unhappy unless 
her own new home is perfect in equipment from the 
start, and she will want, more and more new, ‘‘ up-to- 
date’’ things faster than her husband's salary can 
supply them, and the long line of miseries that follows 
may easily be hers. 

If, instead, her mother could demonstrate that a 
neat, clean, and therefore attractive home is a fit place 
in which to entertain any friend by welcoming her 
daughter's friends for a good time, how quickly for 
that girl things would assume their right places in the 
scale. of importance. 

If she is comfortable to live with she must be trained 


You will be glad to know that the articles in this 
series by Miss Slattery are now gathered into a 
compact book of 127 pages. It is full of incident — 
and illustration drawn from an unusual, tact-begot- 
ten experience in the school-room, the class circle, 
or in the confidence of secluded interviews with © 
girls of all types,—a panorama of girl life painted 
by a practised hand. The price of the book is 50 
cents, and it is published by The Sunday School 
Times Company. 








to be kind. Kindness is born in unselfishness, and 
if we expect the girl grown to womanhood to be un- 
selfish the days of her teens must be her training-days. 
She must be carefully guarded from daily association 
with women who speak cynically of life, and shielded 
from close contact with those whose conversation is 
invariably the criticism of their neighbors. She must 
be led to let her heart speak—the heart is rarely un- 
just and seldom unkind. Her thoughts must be 
continually turned, as were those of Frances Willard 
and Alice Freeman Palmer, toward her neighbors in 
need, until a world-sympathy is born in her, and the 
joy of helping makes her keen to help. The girl to 
whose lips almost involuntarily spring the words ‘‘let 
me help you’’ will not find it so easy to utter the 
cutting word or the phrase that leaves a sting. 

If she is comfortable to live with shé must be 
thoughtful. Thoughtfulness also has its birth in. un- 
selfishness. The girl wrapped up in thoughts of her- 
self has little time to be concerned with others, and 
demands invariably that she be the center of the circle. 
She does not make others comfortable, and is not good 
to live with: 

After all, when we sum up the qualities of the girl 
in her teens which endear her to every one and make 
her good to live with, we can put them under the one 
word unselfish. If she is this, then she will apply 
herself to her studies ; she will remember her mother’s 
burdens and not add to them ; she will think of all 
she owes to her father and show her gratitude to him ; 
she will be a helpful friend to the boys and girls with 
whom she associates ;. and she will have a good time, 
as the unselfish girl invariably does. By frequent 
illustrations taken from life, the Sunday-school teacher 
may hope to make her see how true this is. An ab- 
solutely unselfish girl may be, as those in their teens 
say she is, ‘‘impossible,’’ but the impossible can be 
made wonderfully attractive by the teacher who can 
picture the girl in her teens at her best. 


Tempted to Live Below Her Best 

In her life in the everyday, no matter what her 
circumstances may be, the girl is constantly tempted 
to live below her best. The temptation to be dis- 
agreeable about the household tasks that fall to her, 
to forget the errand she is asked to do, to be careless 
about her room, to leave things for her mother to look 
after and put away, to be impatient with younger 
brothers and sisters—all these things are so easy. 
Not to yield to them requires constant watchfulness 
and struggle, and the word of warning on the part of 
the teacher, through story and illustration each Sun- 
day, helps the girl see these faults in all their miser- 
able littleness, 

In her school life she meets the temptation to 
neglect her studies, and to spend too much time on 
the social side of school. Many girls are tempted to 
yield to petty deceptions ; some are tempted to copy 
or exchange work ; many are discourteous, and many 
more do nothing to make school life happy for any 
except those in their own ‘‘set.’’ Some, whose par- 
ents are so unwise as to leave them without knowledge 
or protection, fall into temptations from which they 
never escape. 

The high-school girt needs the weekly word: of 
warning and the oft-repeated plea to keep herself pure 
and fine, from the earnest lips of a woman she admires. 


If the girl in her teens is in business she meets daily - 


the temptation to let her own interests interfere with 
her employer's, to waste time, to give excuses, to in- 
dulge in pleasures that do not uplift, but mean late 
hours, little sleep, and physical unfitness for her work, 
She needs every Sunday the practical words of warning 


and inspiration straight from the heart of a woman 
who understands her temptations and can help her to 
overcome. 

Wherever the girl in her teens finds herself she needs 
some one to make her want to be her best amid all 
the things which tend to pull her down. She needs 
strong words that will show her to herself in all her 
weakness and make her ashamed if she has yielded, 
and at the same time arouse in her the determination 
not to yield again. - 

When the teacher understands the girl in her teens 
and lives close enough to her to become her confidante, 
she knows how hard the fight to be good and fine and 
strong in the everyday is, and she realizes more and 
more, as her experience broadens, that while the girl's 
love for her parents is a great incentive toward right 
living, and while desire to please the teacher she so 
greatly admires is a help, and while the unhappiness 
and other consequences of evil-doing act as deterring 
agents, yet no one of these things, nor all of them 
together, will prove strong enough to keep her pure 
and honest and make her unselfish. 

What will? Nothing will make her absolutely per- 
fect. Only one thing, so far as I know, will keep her 
safe and strong in the life of the everyday. That thing 
is the consciousness that she lives in the presence: of 
God, accepting Jesus Christ as her Saviour, her Exam- 
ple, and her Heder in her effort to live aright. : 

A girl conscious that she lives out each day under 
the pure, kind eye of an Infinite Personality, interested 
in her efforts toward righteousness, and that she need 
not be afraid to ask for-strength or for pardon, because 
he understands humanity through the life he lived in 
the world, in Christ, finds it éasier to do right and 
harder to do wreek than the other a. who —* him 
out of the struggle. =... Sel 


Who Make the Best Women ? 


In all the hundreds of girls and women I have met, 
the most thoughtful, generous and unselfish, the purest 
in heart and mind, those richest in the finer traits of 
humanity, have been real Christians. : 

They lived in the presence of a Perfect Father, and 
lived aright, not because men saw, but because He saw, 
and they were able to live as they did because they 
asked for help and received it. 

If we are to be of real help to the girl in her teens, 
this consciousness of the readity of God we must give 
to her. I have so often seen it help in the lives of 
individual girls. 

I am thiuking now of Vivian, whose parents had 
given her up in-despair. She was careless, rude and 
untruthful. In school her teachers considered her‘‘a 
bad girl.’* The Sunday-school teacher who took her 
class when she was fifteen was one to whom the Christ 
was very real. She talked about him reverently, as if 
he were a real friend and a great help in everyday life. 
She interested Vivian. At Christmas she gave her 
Hofmann’s ‘‘Christ.’’ Vivian put it on her bureau, 
dusted the picture every day, and thought about it 
often. The teacher loaned her books which made 
Christ seem a real friend. She began to think of him 
as such and to pray that he would help her overcome 
the things that everybody despised. She read ‘‘ What 
Would Jesus Do?’’ several times. She began to feel 
that God saw and cared, and, as she worded it: «I 
felt that in all these hard things Christ would help me, 
and I asked him many times every day to make me 
do as he would.’’ 

Her room showed that something had come to 
Vivian. A quietness came into her conversation. 
She treated her mother with a gentleness that was so 
different that her mother cried when she told the 
teacher about it. The girls saw the difference. Twice 
when she had been untruthful she went to her teachers 
and confessed it. She made a desperate struggle to 
speak accurately. Her,father called. her a changed 
girl, and his face showed his joy over the change. 
She is to-day one of the sweetest, strongest young 
women I know, prominent, trusted, and loved. 

She is one of many whose lives I have seen changed, 
and as the years pass and | see the power of the Christ 
still working miracles in girls’ lives, I long for more 
teachers like that one who opened Vivian's eyes that 
she might see. 


FITCHBURG, MAss. 






































LBSSON-FOR OCTOBER 30 (Matt. 26 : 1-16) 






The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Parallel passages: Mark 14: 1-11; Luke 22: 1-6; . 
John 183 55 to12: 11. 
Getting Started in Class 


COURT martial is a court of justice held under 
martial or military law, as over against the 
courts of civil law, Let us suppose that this 

class, all but one of you and myself, are members of 
a court martial in war-time ; one (designating any 
member of the class) is before us on trial, facing the 
charge of having been responsible for a disaster, or 
defeat ; and I am acting as his counsel, or lawyer. 
Now suppose the rest of you ‘* prefer charges,” that 
is, make accusations, as to definite things that the 
soldier on trial may have done to cause this disaster, 
and for which he should be punished. (Such charges 
as insubordination, treason, badly drilled men, poor 
judgment in attack or defense, and other similar 

ints, may be made by the class or suggested 

y the teacher. But to each such charge the 
teacher, as counsel for the defendant, makes a 
sweeping defense and proves the innocence of his 
man.) Is there anything, then, on which the defen- 
dant can be convicted by the court martial for his 
responsibility in the disaster? Yes, there is one 
charge that-has not been made yet, but that can be 
made and proved ; and if it is proved it will go hard 
with him. .Do you know what that charge is? Sim- 
ply this: that Ze did not do his utmost. If it can be 
shown that there is oo pen that the man on trial 
could have done and did not do, he will be convicted. 
And do you know what the punishment is, if he is an 
officer? -His commission is taken from him. (lllus- 
tration Round Table, 2d paragraph.) 

Pretty severe punishment, for not. having done 
everything that could have, been done? Yes ; but 
army standards have to be severe, when the life or 
death of many, or perhaps the fate of a nation, hangs 


on a single man’s doing his utmost. Ought. our.. 


standards in the Kingdom of heaven to be as high ? 
The Teaching of the Lesson 

We have come to a point whiere the Gospel writers 
bring together two incidents that are in sharper con- 
trast than any other two in his whole life-time. And 
each of the incidents has to do with an * utmost.” 

We can go in a vivid way to the very spot where 
evi spent his nights during this last week of his 

uman life, by using the account of ‘‘ Visiting the 
Lesson Scenes,” and, better still, the stereograph 
which it describes. If this is followed by the method 
suggested in Miss Lovett’s first two paragraphs, the 
class can not only go to Bethany, but can watch the 
incident itself. As this is done, have the following 
facts madeclear; and be sure to read carefully, before 
coming to class, the accounts of this lesson inthe othem 
three Gospels, John’s being particularly full. 


The Bethany incident was on Saturday before the cruci- 
fixion (Riddle, Ist paragraph). 

Who was this woman? (Riddle, 2d paragraph.) 

Perfumes in the East, and their significance, showing the 
extraordinary character of Mary’s act (Mackie, 2). 

The immense value of Mary’s gift; its extravagance 
(Sanders, 9; Riddle, on v. 7). 

Judas the chief objector, and why (Riddle, on v. 8). 


Now get the honest and frank opinions of the class 
on Mary’s act, and on the criticism of the disciples. 
Ask them, in expressing their opinions, to try to look 
at the matter asthey would at such an act to-day, and 
to forget what they may know of Jesus’ own word 
about it, and what we know of Judas. - Would most 
of us be likely to approve or criticize such a lavish, 
extravagant outpouring of costly value which had no 
‘* practical’’ use whatsoever ? 

hy did Jesus approve it? Get the class’ thought 
on this. Note the suggestions of Stalker's 3d para- 
graph, Mom ’s 2d and 3d paragraphs, the 4th 
Round Table Tilustration, the last sentence of San- 
ders’ 11th paragraph, and his next paragraph. Mary 
had given the costliest expression that she could to 
her love for Jesus. How much does love count for 
that stops short of its costliest expression? Is it love 
at all, if it holds back a little? Was this extravagant, 
uncalculating act of. Mary’s useless, impractical ? 
Through her sort of love, says President Sanders, 
on was going to make his conquest of the world ! 

s that useless, impractical ? 

The other side of the picture, in sharp, knife-like 
contrast, is what verses 1-5 and 14-16 tell us. Let 
these be considered as one section, for they are. The 
following points may be brought out: 


Why the religious leaders particularly feared this popu- 
lace (Stalker, 2; Sanders, 5). ; 
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LESSON 5. OCTOBER 30. THE ANOINTING OF JESUS 


Matthew 26 : 1-16. Commit verse 13 


Golden Text: She hath done what she could.—Mark 14 : 8 


1 And it came to when Jesus had finished all these 
words, he said unto his disciples, 2 Ye know that after two 
days the passover cometh, and the Son of man is ! delivered 
up to be crucified. 3 Then were gathered together the chief 
priests, and the elders of the people, unto the court of the high 
priest, who was called Ca’ia-phas; 4 and they took counsel 
t er that the oy, 8 take Jesus by subtlety, and kill him. 
5 ut they said, Not during the feast, lest a tumult arise among 
the people. 

6 Now when Jesus was in Bethany in the house of Simon 
the leper, 7 there came unto him a woman having ? an alabas- 
ter cruse of exceeding precious ointment, and she poured it 
upon his head, as *he sat at meat. 8 But when the disciples 
saw it, they had indignation, saying, To what purpose is this 
waste? 9g For this ota¢ment might have been sold for much, 
and given to the poor. 10 But Jesus perceiving it said unto 
them, Why trouble ye the woman? for she hath wrought a 
good work’upon me. 11 For ye have the poor always with 
you ; but me ye have notalways. 12 For-in that she ¢ poured 
this ointment upon my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. 
13 Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever § this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, that also which this woman hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her. 

14 ‘Then one of the twelve, who was called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief priests, 15 and said, What are ye willin 
to give me, and I will! deliver him unto you ?. And they weighe 
unto him thirty pieces of silver. - 16 And from that time he 
sought opportunity to ! deliver him unto them. 

1 Or, delivered him up %Or, a flask *%Or, reclined at table 4*Gr. 
cast. °% Or, these good tidings 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—What is meant by “‘ these words’’? Were all 
the disciples present at this time? (Riddle ; Sanders, 3.) 

Verse 2.—How had the disciples known previously that 
bev was to be ‘delivered up to be crucified’’ (** Ye 

now’’)? What did Jesus mean by the passover ? (Rid- 
dle, 3d paragraph, and on v. 2.) 

Verse 3.—What time is meant by ‘‘then’’? Who were 
**the chief priests and the elders of the people ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 5.—What was. ‘‘ the feast’’ Why was there 
more: probability of a tumult arising among the people then 
than at any other time ? (Riddle; Stalker, 2; Sanders, 5.) 

Verse 6.— Where was Bethany? Is anything more 
known of Simon the leper? (Riddle ; ‘Stalker, 3; Visiting 
the Lesson Scenes ; Sanders; 8.) ; 

Verse 7.—Is it known who this woman was? What was 
alabaster? What kind of ointment was this? “Was it an 
unusual thing at that time to anoint any one’s head with 
te wing ointment? (Riddle, 2d paragraph; Stalker, 3; 

ackie, 1 ; Sanders, 9.) 

Verse 8.—Why were the disciples indignant at the wo- 
man’s action ? (Riddle ; Stalker,4 ; Mackie,1 ; Sanders, 10). 

Verse .9.—What probable reason was there for the disci- 
ples’ making this suggestion? (Riddle; Stalker, 4; 
Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 12.—What burial custom is referred to? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 13.—What was meant by ‘‘ this gospel ’’ ? (Riddle.) 

Verses 10-13.—How may Jesus’ exceptional commenda- 
tion of this woman be explained? (Riddle; Pilot, 7 ; Pier- 
son, 2; Lovett, 5 ; Sanders, 11, 12.) 

Verse 14.—What time was meant by ‘‘ then ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 15.—What did Judas mean by ‘delivering ”’ 
Jesus to the chief*priests? What explanation is there for 
his having been willing to make this suggestion to them ? 
What was the value of ‘‘ thirty pieces of silver ’’ ? (Riddle; 
Stalker, 4; Sanders, 16.) 








Judas went to the rulers, not they to him,—a black fact 
of his part in the affair (Stalker, last paragraph). 
The value of the money Judas received ( Riddle, on v. 15), 


There are various theories as to why Judas did 
what he did. Some are touched upon in Sanders’ 
16th paragraph and in Stalker’s last paragraph. 
In next week’s issue a special article will be devoted 
to Judas. Wecan probably never know in this 
world just what Judas’ own attitude toward the whole 
matter was when he deliberately planned and con- 
summated the betrayal. But we can know why it 
came about: Judas betrayed Jesus because he had 
never learned to be lavish, uncalculating, extrava- 
gant, in his love for Jesus. Judas had to choose be 
tween Mary's way and his own way. We. have to 
choose between Mary’s way toward Jesus and Judas’ 
way. There is no half-way ground. We must 
either give Jesus Christ our best, in lavish, costly 
abundance, or we shall give him our worst. Mary 
gave her best, and won Christ. Judas gof all he 
could for himself, and lost Christ. It is simply ‘the 
choice between love, or self; life, or death; heaven, 
or hell; God, or Satan; Mary, or Judas. The two 
pictures show us what love can do for a life, and 
what self can do for a life. 

The army standard is the standard that the Captain 
of our salvation will hold us to. He asks us for our 
costliest, otir utmost.- Léss than that means; like 
Judas, the loss of our commission, and dismissal 
from the service. : 







The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B: Riddle, ‘D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—Verses 1-5 and 14-16 should be placed on 
the late evening of Tuesday, April 4, A. D. 30, 
but the anointing at Bethany probably occurred 

on the evening of Saturday, April 1, its position in 
the Gospel of John. That evangelist is very accurate 
in details of time, and there is no reason for his an- 
ticipating, while Matthew and Mark may have de- 
ferred the incident, on account of its connection with 
the treachery of Judas. 

‘The Woman.—It was Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
who anointed our Lord at Bethany (John 11: 2; 
12:3). This occurrence is clearly distinguished from 
the anointing in Galilee at the house of Simon a 
Pharisee, by a woman, ‘‘a sinner” (Luke 7). The 
two incidents, though similar, differ in every impor- 
tant detail, and teach distinct lessons, There is not 
the slightest evidence that the woman mentioned in 
Luke was Mary Magdalene, and to identify Mary the 
sister of Lazarus with Mary Magdalene is equally 
groundless, 


The Passover.—The principal feast of the Jews, in 


commemoration of the flight from Egypt. The term 
is strictly applied to the supper, at which the paschal 
lamb was eaten, on the fourteenth day of Nisan, the 
seven days that followed being the days of unleav- 
ened bread, See further, on next lesson. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.— These words ; Certainly the discourse in 
chapters 24, 25, and probably that in chapter 23 also. 
In this Gospel, at the close of every long discourse 
there is added the same formula as in this verse.— 
His disciples: Probably all of the twelve. 

Verse 2.—Ye know; That the Passover was at 
hand they certainly knew, and they also knew that 
yeone was to be crucified, for that had been predicted, 

ut it is not evident that they had known this was to 
take place at the ‘* Passover,” which here, refers. tothe 
beginning of the ‘* feast.” 


‘ 


erse 3.— Zhen : i moeny just after the confli¢ts’ 


in the temple.—Chief pries 
peo le: ese were members of the Sanhedrin, the 
ighest religious tribunal among the Jews. This was 
probably an informal meeting. 
Verse 4.—Xi// him: The hostility of the rulers had 
been growing, and the discussions in the temple had 


, and thé elders of the 


only increased their desire to get rid of a teacher who. 


condemned them. 

Verse 5.—TZhe feast: The entire festival, from the 
14th to the 21st of Nisan.—A ¢umult arise: Jerusa- 
lem was crowded at'this festival, and the apparent 
popularity of Jesus with the multitude was suppose 
to make it dangerous to arrest and kill him ‘‘ during 
the feast,” when the crowd wasgeasily excited. 

Verse 6.—Bethany: Aout two ner’ Bi east of Jeru- 
salem, the home of Lazarus. Jesus and his disciples 
lodged there at this time (Mark 11 : 11, 19).—Simon 
the leper: Otherwise unknown, though many con- 
jectures have been made. 

Verse 7.--A woman: Mary, the sister of Lazarus , 
see above.—Az alabaster cruse* One word in the 
original, The material was much prized; often 
translucent and streaked with colors. The ‘‘cruse”’ 
probably had a thin neck, which Mary broke.— 
Precious ointment: Mark and John; ‘‘ pure nard,” 
though ‘‘ pure,” may mean ‘‘liquid.” Its value was 
‘*three hundred shillings” (Mark and John), about 
fifty dollars, though of reater purchasing power 
then.—Poured it upon his head ; Such an act was 
not unusual (Luke 7 : 46). 

Verse 8.—//ad indignation : John’s account shows 
that Judas was the chief objector, probably the insti- 
gator of the indignation. 

Verse 9.—Given to the poor: Evidently the sug- 
gestion of Judas. See John 12: 6. 

Verse 12.— for burial: The Jewish custom of 
anointing the body for burial is well known. 

Verse 13.—T7his gospel: ‘‘ These good tidings,” of 
salvation, The reference is not to a book.—for a 
memorial of her: ag 11 : 2 shows the early fullfil- 
ment of this prediction. This exceptional commen- 
dation was deserved. Mary seems to have had some 
intuitive apprehension of her Master’s approaching 
death ; at all events she thus testifies her affection 
for him. It is a shame that she is confused with ‘‘a 
sinner.” 

Verse 14.—Zhen: Probably on Tuesday night; 
the term is often used indefinitely in this Gospel. 

Verse 15.—Deliver him; The verb is used in both 
a good and a bad sense. It is often equivalent to 


‘*betray.” Here it points to an arrest of Jesus ar- 
ranged by Judas.— Thirty pieces of silver: Jewish 
shekels-; the total value being about sixteen dollars. 
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The Commencement of the Passion 
By Professor James Stalker, D. D. 


N THE first lesson of this closing period we come 
to what is called the Passion of our Lord—that is, 
the story of his sufferings, death, and uttermost 

humiliation. Yet his passion was at the same time 
action : it was the work of redemption, whereby he 
revealed the heart of the E and constituted 
himself the Saviour of the world. 

Man Proposes, Gop Disposges.—It would be inter- 
esting to trace coy this Gospel, and stil] more 
through the Fourth pel, where it is much more 
fully noticed, the hardening of the heart.of the 
authorities against Jesus, culminating in the purpose 
to put him to death. Even here, indeed, their action 


is informal ; for the resolution arrived at was not 


that of a regular meeting of the Sanhedrim, but only 
that of an informal gathering of prominent men 
assembled at the house of the high priest. The 
opposition to Jesus was on a large beats and united 
even bitter enemies. 
been overawed and softened by the associations of 
the sacred season; but, it is to be feared, there was 
little in their hearts of the reverence or expectancy 
proper to the celebration of the Passover when they 
met in secret conclave to arrange for cutting off Jesus 
‘by subtilty.” They were not restrained by the fear 
of , but only by the fear of the populace, which 
might rise in resistance to any violence offered to one 
believed a many to bea p het ; and this hesita- 
tion was all the more justi because multitudes of 
those who had come to the feast were Galileans. So 
they had to tpone their intentions till after the 
celebration of the Passover. Such was their decision ; 
but Jesus knew better. Two days before the Pass- 
over, he indicated to the Twelve that his end was at 
hand. Although the will of men in the matter was 
as evil as it could be, yet the sovereign will of God 
was working itself out even through human sin. 

Tue ApvocatE,—Just as the cloud of the passion 
falls on the career of Jesus, one of the most lovely 
scenes in his lifé develops itself in a house at 
Bethany, the village on the Mount of Olives where 
the nights of this momentous week were spent. It 
was the house of Simon, whom he had probably 
cured of leprosy, Some think that this man may 
have been the husband of Martha. At all events 


Martha was there, as were. Mary and Lazarus ; and. 


Mary had before her iaxes one reason for gratitude in 
her restored brother, 
law. ‘The utilitarians bad a’strong case against. her; 
for the money which the ointment might have fetched 
is said, everything considered, to be equivalent to 
something like two hundred dollars. Jesus replied 
that the action was beautiful ; for this is the literal 
rendering of the word translated ‘‘ good”: he placed 
the beautiful over against the useful. The utili- 
tarians greatly helped their cause by bringing in the 
r; and it looked for a moment as if they were 
better friends of the poor than Mary or even Jesus. 
But the poor may well pray to be delivered from 
such friends. On the contrary, their interests are 
safe in the hands of persons who can give in the 
spirit of Mary, Originai acis of love often signify 
to the receivers more than the givers have intended; 
and what we do for Christ and his kingdom will, on 
the day of account, mean far more than we have 
ever conceived, So occupied was Jesus at this stage 
with his death that everythin happening round 
about him seemed related to this subject. He is 
called once in Scripture an Advocate ; and here we 
see him in the very act of advocacy, not only vindi- 
cating one who was a woman and a friend with 
triumphant logic but raising her on a pedestal for 
the imitation of all generations. 

Tue Traitor.—From the Fourth Gospel we learn 
that the one of the Twelve who started the attack 
upon Mary was Judas, The rest adopted the silly 
cry about extravagance from his lips ; for men have 
in them so much of the instincts of sheep that, if a 
notion, however foolish, is started by one, others 
will, without thinking, repeat it and join in the pur- 
suit, But the information thus happily supplied by 
John explains, also, how it was that the authori- 
ties departed from the resolution they had taken to 
postpone the prosecution of Jesus till after the feast; 
an epportunty of arresting him easy beyond their 
hopes being thrust into theirhands. For Judas went 
to them; they did not go to him. And the incident 
at Bethany was what brought to the point his hesi- 
tating treachery. Not only was he annoyed by the 
attack made on him by Jesus in defense of Mary, 
but he was disappointed at missing the slice of the 
price of the ointment which he ee have appro- 
priated if so large a sum had been added to the com- 
mon bag, which he carried. A fourth or a fifth at 
the least might have been taken without being 
missed ; and this was as much as he received for 
his treason from the authorities. It irritated him 
beyond measure that Jesus should be figuring in a 
scene like that of the anointing when he ought to 
have been vindicating his claims, sword in hand. 
Evidently the Messianic cause was desperate, and it 
was time to leave the sinking ship. He felt that he 
had lost everything ; he had been betrayed ; why 
should he not betray? This man had been one of 


Their spirits ought to have. 


not another in her brothiér-in-" 
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the Twelve, but his character had been slowly eaten 
out by one unchastened lust. Such is the mystery 
of iniquity, such the deceitfulness of sin. 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout - 


N alabaster cruse of exceeding precious oint- 


ment (vy. 7). Orientals, men as well as women, 

iaseutines Pachagentobenmie’ the Sate 
ex ume is ue to the D-: 
duced by a Gores climate. Chief favorites are rose, 


musk, carnation, violet, marjoram, and the yellow-. 


button acacia, a medium of oil or fat being used for 
the retention of suchessences. An always acceptable 
memento of the pilgrimage to Mecca is to bring home 
a small bottle of such oil-scent sealed with beeswax. 
This general enjoyment of scent easily led to figura- 
tive uses, Further, the use of mes belonged to 
the luxuries of life, and like the wearing of gloves 
with us sugphed a conventional distinction between 
wealth verty, the life of the city and of the 
country. The introduction of the pean at su 
gave to the simple Bethany meal the character of a 
princely banquet in Jerusalem. To the disciples, 
a $:om the personal motive of Judas, it was evi- 
dently out of keeping with the evening fellowship, and 
an aggravated case of Martha-like ostentation. 

Ye have the poor always with you(v.11). The beg- 
gar comes to the door and says, ‘‘I am your guest,” 
the a 
‘*God is bountiful,” suggesting to those who fear God 
the suitability of imitating He pleads that he is 
a Muaththat, one who has been made to stumble on 
the way of life. To the devotional mind of the 
Oriental this is suggestive of stewardship, and raises 
the question as to why oneself has been treated more 
favorably. The gift of the copper or the piece of 
bread must be accompanied with a word of brotherly 
sympathy and hope, for the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver. It is everywhere understood and acted on that 
giving to the poor islending tothe Lord. While with 
a certain number begging is resorted to out.of sheer 
laziness, in most cases it is the appeal of the blind, 
the cripple and the~aged. is none of the 
coarsened and répulsive appearance that drink so 


often brings. upon men and women of the same class. 


athome. The itinerant beggar is rarely met with, 
aud is then usually, or professes to be, a wanderer by 
a religious vow. Each has his strict corner or houses 
of , and he is constantly touching the sorrows, 
anxieties and hopes of the human heart as he cries 
aloud, ‘‘ The Lord will recompense, the Lord make 
your path plain, the Lord protect you from all evil, 
the Lord bless you and preserve your children.” He 
is an instructor in intercession, and his is the only 
form of open air preaching allowedin the land. The 
Scientific treatment of mendicancy might benefit 
those who beg, but their silence and withdrawal would 
produce a feeling akin to what we experience whena 
clock or arm-chair is taken from its familiar place. 


< 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


ARY and Judas are examples of the spirit that 
Christ commends and the spirit that he con- 
demns. The spirit of Judas is that which 

mekes achurch-officer complain that too much money 
is going to missions; that leads a parent or friend to 
object because bright, talented, lovable and success- 
ful young men and young women are volunteering 
for the mission fields; that prompts a follower of 
Christ to hesitate lest he be giving too much money, 
too much time, too much strength, to the service of 
Christ. When we begin to count the cost or to think 
how much material advantage we are to get out of 
our connection with Christ and his church, then we 
manifest the spirit of Judas. 

The spirit of Mary is the opposite; the spirit that 
leads us to think of giving rather than getting, and 
that counts not the cost—if only it isfor Christ. This 
spirit is shown quite as often in recent converts as in 
mature Christians. At a festival of giving in the 
German Damara Mission, one old man came bring- 
ing a piece of gold and some silver to the missionary, 
saying: ‘‘I have no cow or goat to bring, for I was 
sick and had to sell them, but this is left, take it for 
God.” The missionary urged him tokeep a part, but 
he refused saying: ‘‘ No, God gave himself for me, 
and this is consecrated to him. It is all I have.” 

The great difference lies in the position in which 
we put self and Christ—which comes first. Too 
late yTudes discovered his mistake and saw the use- 
lessness of the silver. Mary did not wait until too 
late to give her best to her Lord. Will you wait un- 
til it is too late before yuu see the relative values of 
getting and giving? 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


of the fugitive and oppressed. He calls out, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Home.—/esus was in Bethany (v. 4 Have you 
ever been away off somewhere in search of pleasure, 
business, or work? And while were alone there 
far from your own folks some es you into his 
home? Oh my! how heavenly it was to get home 
cooking, home talk, home smiles, and home atten- 
tions. Some years ago an entertainer named Sprague 
came to Coatesville‘to recite David C field. I 
saw he was a good fellow and took him e. He 
said it was the first time he had been inside a home 


for over a year. I couldn't get him to goto bed. He 
‘said it felt so to. be in areal home he didn’t want 
to miss any of itin sleep. 1 forced him to bed toward 
morning and e him real buckwheat cakes with 
real gravy for ast! And that is the secret of 
his opinion of me (Prov. 18: 24). At Bethany was 
the home med to this homeless Stranger and 
Alien (Psa. 6 : v's esus lived in a man such as you 
are, and he this real home of Lazarus and his 


sisters—and he blessed this home, as he will yours. 


Cheap Candy.— Alabaster cruse of exceeding 
P eae ointment (v. 7). She loved. So she gave 

e best she had | apreng of Solomon 8 : 7). ever 
take to mother, wife, or sweetheart a box of chea 
candy or a bunch of bargain roses. Go to the swell- 
est candy store in town and get the best. You may 
be able to buy good candy for one-half the money. 
That is not the thing. hen you take the choice 
candy and lay it in her lap you say, ‘‘Dear old 
mother, the best is none too good for you.” And 
with eyes damp with her boy’s love she never sees 
the candy. Buy the children all the ‘‘’lasses jack” 
and taffy you like—but love speaks only in Blank’s 
best. hen you come to Jesus hand him your best. 
He doesn’t require your services any more than your 
wife requires your high-prieed chocolates. But when 
yess love says, ‘‘ Here, Lord, I’m only a plain everyday 
ellow, and it isn’t much, but it’s the best I have,” he 
is rejoiced, for you have given him all there is to 
give. Saints, savants, and billionaires can do no 
more. 


Extcavagance.— 70 what purpose this waste ? (vy. 8.) 
True love is always extravagant. Judas was the 
original objector. Remember that and be silent. 
Money spent to express love can never be wasted, no 
matter for what kind of perishable flowers spent. - Ne: 
workman in the Coatesville mills was -ever hurt by’ 
spending his wages to show his love. No man ever 
wrecked his home, lost his job, or got ‘away behind” 
by buying flowers and bonbons for ‘‘a little woman” 
over in ‘*‘The Annex.” I met a ten-dollar-a-week 
man on his way home last pay-day carrying a big’ 
bunch of carnations. And I have painted his portrait 
in twenty-one words. Yes, love is extravagant, but 
never wasteful. Some folks are afraid of wasting 
things for Jesus. Shall I enter His service, or go into 
business? Read the biographies and family histories 
of ‘Captains of Industry,” ‘‘ Makers of Millions,” 
and compare with the ‘‘Servants of the King,” and 
you will have a revelation for this world—and you 
will get another in the next (Luke 16 : 19-31). 


Let Them Alone.— Why trouble ye the woman? 
v. 10.) Jesus knew how to receive a gift. Do you? 

uppose some one should make you a handsome 
present, what would you say ordo? How would you 
receive arose? Take it with a bow anda word of ap- 

reciation and pin it on your breast and wear it. 

his is how Jesus did; and the odor filled the house 
and all the centuries. Jesus comes to the defense of 
his friends. It is wisdom of the disciples to let the 
Marys alone in their service to the Master. The wise 
officials will keep their clumsy hands out of the Dor- 
cas, Mite, Ladies’ Aid, and other societies, and take 
a look through the top drawer and see if there is not 
another box of ointment that might be made an ex- 
pression of love, There are children without shoes 
in ‘‘ The Neck” and there are souls without light in 
the world—and the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies are not made up of men. 


The Clincher.— Ve have the poor always with you 
(v. 11). Earth’s everlasting incumbrance. Because 
of sin, Nosin, no poverty. Enter Christ, exit pov- 
erty. One of my Sunday-schools is the Rock Run 
Mission, It is a hard place because I am constantly 
losing my best people. When Jesus Christ eee into 
a family it immediately begins to prosper. The boys 
and girls do well, and in a little while the family 
moves down to Coatesville and lives in a fine house 
on an avenue. The loss is hard on the little Sunday- 
school, but oh, how it establishes the faith to see God's 

romises working out to’the ten-thousandth of an 
inch, What can the scoffers say when Brown, the 
poor, miserable, drunken, starving Brown, whose 
family we had to feed and: clothe, comes to Jesus 
Christ and in a little while is transformed? This 
same Brown family, happy, well clad, moving to the 
best part of town, into a sweet and cosy little home. 
And Brown himself honored and respected, a leading 
man in his church. That’s Jesus Christ for you at 
Rock Run,—and everywhere (1 Tim. 4 : 8), 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 30 ( Matt. 26 : 


One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is 
Needed For Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


The Dollar Bill.—This is fundamentally 
a lesson on the use of money, the Mary use of 
it being set off against the Judas use of it. 
To bring out this point, after going over the 
lesson narrative, produce a new dollar bill. 
Giving the scholars slips of paper and pen- 
cils, ask each to write on his slip one use he 
could make of that dollar bill which would give 
it to Christ in the same way, really, as that in 
which Mary poured the ointment upon his 
feet. Ask each scholar to dedicate the dol- 
lar by pinning his slip on the bill, until all 
the slips are on it; then the teacher will read 
them aloud, making comments as he gues 
along. ; 

Laying aside the first bill bring out a sec- 
ond one, and distribute other slips of paper. 
This bill is to be used for Satan, as Judas 
used lis money. ‘The scholars will write on 
their slips each of them one use that might 
be made of the dollar bill to dedicate it to 
Satan, and will pin the slips on the bill, the 
teacher reading them. 

Finally the teacher will remove the slips 
from the last bill, saying how sorry he would 
be if they should really dedicate any money 
in that way, and will pin the bill to the first 
one, toshare in its dedication; and he will 
close with the earnest question, ‘To which 
set of uses will you apply your dollar bills?”’ 

Boston. 


* 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


A WorRD FROM THE EDITOR.—The use 
of these helps may profitably be begun a# any 
time during the year. Fifty places in Palestine 
are described with the lessons of the entire year. 
‘The fifty stereographs of these places cost $s. , 
and if ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, ou 
lettered.case will be given free. ‘Twelve places in 
Palestine are described with the lessons of the 
fourth quarter ; the twelve stereographs for the 
fourth quarter cost $2.60. ‘The four stereographs 
for Qatdbet. cost 67: cents... ‘Less than. four 
stereoggaphs -in .one -order. are. 20 cents each. 
Stereoscope, 85 cents. Express or postage is 
prepaid. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School. Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphiay Pa. 


HERE is no doubt about the identity of 
Bethany village. Consult the accom- 
panying map of Jerusalem and its sur- 

roundings and you find Bethany marked 
just over the brow of Olivet on the eastern 
side. Notice how two long lines reach off 
obliquely from the encircled number 42. Jf 


you stand to-day at that spot marked 4z, 
ALEM 








Map Patsat No.606,569 by Underwood & U 
Bat'd ta Great Beinta, 
and look off nearly southward over the space 
enclosed between those two spreading lines, 
ou find yourself on a downward-sloping 
hillside partly covered with olive trees. 
Over the tops of the feathery masses of olive 
foliage you can see the low stone houses of 
Bethany clustered together—rather dingy- 
looking small houses with flat roofs. <A 
highway (it is set down on our map) leads 
past the village ; you can see where it turns 
sharply westward (consult the map again) ; 
then the curving shoulder of a low hill 
beyond the village hides it from your view. 
‘The map ~— how that road winds up over 
Olivet and then down again on the other 
side behind you, to enter Jerusalem. With- 
out doubt Jesus followed that road many 
times when he was going from here over to 
the city, though he may sometimes have 
turned to the left instead of to the right, and 
gone over Olivet by the other road which 
the map shows a bit farther to the north. 

It is impossible to be sure at this late day 
just where Lazarus and Mary and Martha 


1-16) 


lived ; local guides offer statements without 
any real historic basis. Some Bible students 
think that *‘Simon the leper,’’? in whose 


-p house Jesus was anointed, had been the 


father of those three dear friends of our 
Lord. The ruined remains of one rather 
large, tall building, which you can see at 
the extreme right near the edge of the vil- 
lage, are said by the guides to be part of 
Simon’s old home, but there is no certainty 
about it. An ancient tomb only a few rods 
from there may possibly be—as guides claim 
—the tomb of the family, where rus had 
been buried. The Moslem Arabs who live 
here now call the village El Azariyeh 
(Lazarus), and they consider the tomb a 
sacred place. 

To see this village where Jesus used to 
come to rest among friends, with the road 
he used to walk, and the sunny fields and 
distant hills over which he certainly used 
to look off, use the stereograph entitled 
‘* Bethany, where our Lord was aneinted by 
Mary.” 


over a of Jerusalem where some of the 
houses have upper rooms like the one where 
mec and the disciples shared the Last 


upper. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the-best illus- 
tration each week. ‘Ihe important conditions 
governing the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar will be sent for a two-cent 
stamp. 

‘The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


Really.Getting Alongside.— She 4ath done 
what she coudd (Golden Text). ‘* I was the 
shabbiest girl at the office,’’ says a writer in 
the Delineator .. ‘‘ It was no one’s fault and 
no one’s shame that we were poor. I ‘had 
intelligence enough ‘to know that. I knew, 
too, what a sacrifice mother had niade to pay 
for my tuition at. business school. - Still the 
knowledge of my shabby clothes forced itself 
upon me, particularly my old black skirt! 
Mother had cleaned it and pressed it and 
cleaned it, but it seemed ‘bent’ with age, 
and all the office girls looked so fresh and 
pretty in their trim business suits, Limagined 
all the first morning that they were pitying 
me and felt them looking at my shabbiness, 
and during noon hour I was so miserable ; 
but when I went back next morning, I 
noticed that one of the girls had on nearly as 
old clothes as I did, and she was so nice to 
me that I fancied she was glad I had come 
because of our mutual poverty. Not until 
aftér I earned enough money to buy some 
suitable, nice clothes did I realize that the 
* poor girl,’ asI thought her, had drifted back 
into the prettiest, most tasteful clothes worn 
by any of the girls. She had only borne me 
company at a most trying time, and she knew, 
because her fellow-workers all admired her, 
that the little object lesson would keep them 
from hurting my feelings. The day has come 
now when new clothes areusual, when I may 
even achieve an appearance that is know as 
‘stylish.’ But in my office, when a girl 
comes in shabby, painfully sensitive, as I 
was, I ‘bear her company’ until the better 
times shall come,’’—/Juniata Rohrback, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Army jard.—She hath done 
what she could (Golden Text). ‘*When a 
disaster or crisis comes along in the army or 
navy, and a man is courtmartialed for it, the 
indictment that ‘he did not do his utmost’ 
is sufficient, if proved against him, to lose 
him his commission. If that is the standard 
of the army and navy, what is the standard 
of the church? ’’— Zhe Rev. Robert B. Mc 
Cain, Wenona, Ill. From Forward. The 
peise for this week is awarded to this tllus- 
tration. 


Careful Against Waste.— 70 what purpose 
is this waste (v. 8). These miserly people 
reap nothing but discomfort from their false 
economies, Take, for example, the case of 
Mrs. Silas Long of Sussex, 

** Martha,’’ said old Silas one fall day, ‘I 
think I’ll go and get a few apples from the 
orchard.’’ He looked at her timidly. She 
said ; 





‘* Well, be careful now, Si, only to piek 
the bad ones,’’ 


ee 


Next week we shall describe an outlook 





~~ 
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**Suppose there ain’t no bad ones, 
Martha?’ 
**Then ye’ll have to wait till some goes 


bad, of course,”’ eps em yn “We 
can’t afford to eat sou fruit wuth 
three cents a bushel.’’—Zdward B&B. 


B 
Fort Smith, Ark. From the St. Louis Choke: 
Democrat. 


Without W —For she hath wrought 

a work (v. 10). A man went into a 
flower shop the other day and selected a few 
flowers, saying, a are my wife’s favor- 
ites.”’ . The you expressed sympathy 
at the illness of his wife. ‘Ill!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘*My wife is as well as you 
are, thank ee The assistant o 
» sa + r on r 
ap gg to wat” ~ ag route hus- 
bands don’t usually buy flowers for their 
wives unless the wives are ill or dead!’’. It 
is poor, foolish thoughtlessness which leaves 
the expression of love until the loved one is 
ill or dead.—W. R. Clark, Crosland Moor, 
Huddersfield, Eng. From Sunday at 


Home. 

The Church Critic’s Com -— Ye have 
the poor always with you; me ye have 
not always (v.11). A certain good peiest 
was once riding in a street car in New York, 


and in passing a very handsome and ornate 
church, a fellow nger turned to him and 
said: ‘* If these Christians would stop build- 
ing fine churches and give the money to the 
poor, it would be much more to their credit.”’ 
**]’ve heard a similar remark before,’’ was 
the quiet rejoinder. ‘‘ Indeed ! and by whom, 
may I ask?’’ ‘Judas Iscariot !’’ was the 
crushing answer.—/uniata Rohrback, Wash- 
ington, D.C. From The Classmate, 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


how great is our debt to thee! Mow little ean 
we give to thee even when we give all! In 
thine unspeakable love thou hast suffered even. 
unto death for us, and we in our unspeakable 
selfishness shrink from the tasks of our brief and 
easy day in thy setvicé, Lord Jesus, forgive our 
niggardly ways. ~ Flood ‘us with the‘shame of 
our littleness, until we-are driven to higher 
ground. May we have the vision to see the 
nobility in other souls made poor in and 
stuff while emptying out their treasures in thy 
service, and the devotion that will cause us to 
count nothing too precious for the honoring of 
thy holy name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—How much do you 
think this Bible cost? Good guess! 0, 
let me take that back. You were near 
enough in one way, and yet far from the fig- 
ure in another. Indeed, I suppose no one 
could tell how much it did cost, in lives put 
into the history in it, in work put into the 
old, old writings long before there were 
printing-presses, in the toil of men and women 
in making the Bible so easy to get, so easy to 
read, asitis to-day. Tell me, has all the work 
been worth while? Yes, you and millions 
of others think so. 


re 


ment of truth and life, and is always a re- 
minder to us of God’s dealings with his peo- 
ple through the centuries. And it has 
cost far more than any other monument we 
have. Can you tell me how much the Wash- 
ington Monument cost? No? It cost $1,187,- 

10, a sum.. Was that money nt 

something worth while? Yes, as lo 

as that monument stands it will remi 
the world of a t man and his work for 
his country. It teaches lessons day and 
night, standing there with its white shaft 
towering high above the city. And there 
are many other monuments in other lands as 
reminders of great and good men, The 
mo t for these monuments was spent 
in honor and wisdom. That devoted woman 
—so wasteful, the disciples thought her— 
was trying to honor her Lord with the 
best she had. What lessons have come 
down the centuries from her! And oh, 
the black wickedness and sordid soul of 
the wretched man who would not waste hard 
cash on such foolishness, but who would waste 
his soul for that same hard cash! Pity him, 
fellow-students of this book! God grant that 
we may not be like him! Here is the pic- 
ture; 








The Bible is a monu-! 





WHAT CAN | GGvE ? 


There is the the difference between the 
anointer and the betrayed. Each paid to 
the uttermost, but with how different a pur- 
The first question will lead any-of us 
to servicein honor; the second to useless- 
ness in dishonor, May we choose wisely ! 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Lord, when in Simon's house of yore,"’ 

** Lord, lead the way the Saviour went."’ 

** What a friend we have in Jesus."’ 

** Tell me the old, old story.’’ 

** What grace, O Lord, and beauty shone." 

** Hail, ‘Thou Source of every blessing."’ 

** Lead on, O King Eternal.” 

** Blest be the tie that binds,’* 

Fe mone 9 im parentheses are to the old and new 

itions of the metrical Psalm book ‘t Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 45 : 5-10 (60: 5-10. 94 :-3-5.) 
Psalm 116 : 1, 9, 10(167 : 1, 8,9. 235: 


1-3.) 
Psalm 63 : 1-6 (82: 1-4. 125 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 133 : 1-3 (198:1, 2. 286: 1-3.) 
Psalm 131 :1-3 (195.21, 2. 283 : 1-3.) 
~~ 


Lesson Home-Readings 


(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and approved by the Inter- 








national Lesson Committee). 

M.-—Matt. 26 : 1-16. Anointed for His Burial. 

‘l.—Luke 7 : 36-50. . . Anointed by a Sinner. 

W.—Heb. 6: 1-10. . God not Unrighteous to 

Forget. 

‘T.—Deut. 15 : 1-11. . Our Obligations to the 

Poor. 

F.—Prov. 19: 1-17. . . Lending to the Lord, 

S.—Matt. 10 : 34-42 . Giving to Christ's Little 
Ones. _, 

: 31-46. . ‘‘ Ye Did it unto Me.” 


S.— Matt. 25 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LESSON TEACHING: 





iVING TO 
TING FOR 


THERS PLEASES 
URSELYES (alone) GRIEVES 


JESUS 


OME of us have been trying to show 
kindness to others because it pleases 
Jesus. We are trying to make our 

money grow to help others at Christmas 
time. How many of you found chances to 
help somebody the past week? (Responses 
should be prompt and brief.) Let us repeat 
what Jesus said about feeding the hungry, 
clothing the poor, and visiting the sick. ‘+ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it,”’ etc. 

Right-doing always pleases Jesus, but 

wrong-doing grieves him. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas will soon be here, and every- 
body hopes to have a pleasant time. Some 
people will plan to give all they can to make 
somebody else happy ; others will try to get 
all they can for themselves of good things to 














eat and of fine presents. 
and ‘‘ Get ’’ on the board.) 

Let me tell you Matthew’s Bible story 
about two people, named Mary and Judas. 
One tried to give, and one tried to get as 
much as possible. When the story is done 
you may tell which one pleased and which 
one: grieved. Jesus; also which name shall 
be written beside ‘* Give’ and * Get.”’ 

In a little village of white stone houses at 
the foot of a mountain lived a man named 
Simon, who invited some friends to his home 
for supper. The village was Bethany, near 
Jerusalem, and among the guests were Jesus 
and his disciples and some dear friends of 
theirs. 

It was from Bethany that Jesus started the 
day he rode into Jerusalem, when the peo- 
ple waved palms and sang praises. It was 
to Bethany that Jesus and his disciples went 
back every night, after teaching in the tem- 
ple. It was on the way to Bethany that they 
rested on the mountainside, while Jesus told 
them stories or parables. Jesus loved 
Bethany and his dear friends there. I think 


( Continued on next page, third column) 


(Write ‘* Give ’’ 














Hitting the Bull’s Eye 


UYING fire insurance ought to be like rifle practice, ‘. he aim should 
be for the Hartford. “he value of a fire insurance policy is not 
altogether dependent upon the promises which it contains, nor 
upon the financial resources back of it.. Its value depends largely 

upon the character-and methods of tle company which issues it. It is 
for this reason that we place the Hartford as the bull's eye of the insur- 
ance target. . ‘ 

Aiming for the Hartford and getting it gives you the perfect score. 
It costs. no more in effort to aim for this perfect insurance : it costs no 
more in money to get a Hartford policy. 

Our aim in this advertising is to get property owners to use the same 
foresight about fire insurance that they do about other business matters. 
We will register a high score if. we succeed. 

As a property owner who ought to have the best insurance, demand 
a Hartford policy. Aim for the bull's eye. A little steady persistence 
and the prize is yours. Aim now by using this coupon. 
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NELSON’S HOME and 
BIBLES 


pt A ay FO REIGN 
Pure Text. Finest Manufacture. =a MISSION 
KING JAMES VERSION. 


Offerings greatly increased by 
Edited and revised, 1611. 


ameniciigd and rovieed 1610 ron. | = Duplex Envelope System 


Edited and revised by the American (Richmond, Va.) 


Revision Committe’, tgor. es , a 
‘ . Increases the contributions to Current Expenses as 
We have the most complete line of | well as to Benevolent Objects. Over ninety percent 
Bibles in existence, in all sizes of type, | of the churches that use the System once continue to 
all styles of binding, and can supply | ¥%¢ it from year to year. Endorsed by the 


a Bible or ‘I'estament to suit any one, LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


young or old. as the ~fipelet, most priqneiic and patlefactery 
; i ic system of church finance.” scriptive et an 
For pale by aoe Boobie. . Prices camiples free on request. (We employ no solicitors.) 


and price list to DUPLEX—RICHMOND, VA. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
When please 


Bible Publishers for over 5@ years. 
men 


You Save at Least Qne-Fourth 


You can’t afford to buy anything for Fall and 
Winter until you have seen a copy of Macy’s 
new Catalogue. We will save you at least one- 
quarter and in many lines the saving will be 
even larger. The Macy store is the eatest 
organization of its kind in the world. Our 
buyers secure our merchandise from first hands 
in all the markets of the world and. buying 
cheaper than others, we are able to sell cheaper 
than others, and at the same time give you the 
very highest ques. If you buy from us you 
will get for fifty to seventy-five cents just as 
spe or better qualitics as you buy in the or- 

inary retail store for $1.00. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are satisfactorily and economically sup- 
plying their needs in the Macy store and we will 

elp you save money in exactly the same way. 


Our Big Catalogue is Free 


The Macy catalogue contains 450 pages of the 
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c AY aLOGt eo 
*fau and Winter-1910 - 191% : 
ROH MAGY & NEw YORK { cream of the world’s merchandise. Every page 
: teems with low price making which can not 


: aa ey R : ay but ve - yn ge to you. 
‘logue, prepa at great expense, és free to you for the asking, 
of New York City and its surburbs. If you would like to 
book at once, and no economical rson can afford to be without it this Fall, just 
write us a letter or a postal card and say “Send me your new Fall Catalogue,” 
ind we will send a copy of this valuable catalogue by return mail free and postpaid. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 1323 Broadway, New York 


This big cata- 
———— you live outside 
ave a copy of this free 
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( Continued from preceding page) 
it pleased him that they were all invited to 
the supper at Simon’s house. 

They did not sit at the table as we do. 
(The picture shows the custom of reclining 
on lounges.) Martha served the supper, 
and I am sure she did her best, because 

esus was there. I think her sister Mary 

Iped. While the supper was going on, 
Mary wondered what she could do for Jesus 
to show her love for him. She had a jar of 

perfume which had never been 
opened. (To make it plain show a sealed 
bottle of perfume, open it, and sprinkle a 
trifle on Berd hands, and touch the heads of 
several children until the odor is distinct. ) 

Mary brought and opened her jar of per- 
fume, and quietly put some on Jesus’ head 
and feet while at supper. She had given the 
best she had to Jesus. The sweet odor 
filled the room, so that all noticed the per- 
fume. The guests looked around to see 
where it came from, and some thought it 
was wasteful. 

When Judas saw the empty vase, or jar, in 
Mary’s hand (see the yy he said, why 
wasn’t this ointment sold for a lot of money 
and given to the r? It wasn’t because 
he cared about the poor that he said it, but 
because he wanted to get the money to carry 
in his money-bag. 

Mary felt troubled to hear Judas speak 
that way, so Jesus said, ‘‘ Why do you trou- 
ble the woman? Let her alone. She has 
done a good work upon me. You have the 
poor with you always, but me ye have not 
always. She hath done what she could.’’ 

‘rhey a'l must have been surprised when 
he added, ** Wherever this gospel shall be 
preached throughout the whole world that 
also which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her’* (to re- 
member her by).° That was hundreds of 
years ago, but it came true, and to-day in 
Sunday-schools all over the world people are 
talking of Mary’s loving gift to Jesus. 

But that wasn’t all about Judas. He was 
so anxious to get money that he went away 
from Simon’s house, and met some men who 
wanted to catch Jesus. Judas'said to them, 
‘«What will you give me if Ishow you where 
Jesus is?’’. They paid to ‘him’ thitty pieces 
of silver, and he promiséd to. show them 
when he had a chance. 

Which one pleased Jesus? Which grieved 
him? Which name shall I write beside 
**Give’’? beside ‘* Get’? ? (Complete, Mary 
wanted to give ; Judas wanted to get.) What 
did Jesus say about Mary’s gift? ‘*She hath 
done what she could.’’ 

Let us keep on looking for chances to do 
what we can.. At home, write from memory : 

** Do all the good you can 
To all the people you can,”’ ete. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


UR wonderful ‘‘ world-wings,’’ which 
we so frequently forget to use, car- 
ried us to a little town about two 

miles from Jerusalem, I described the streets 
and houses in an Oriental village and the 
girls filled in the blanks as we continued. 

We are in the home of. It is prob- 
ably the largest in the town. There is con- 
siderable excitement on account of a feast 
which is being given in honor of 
Notice those two sisters ; they are and 
. -How curious the people are to see 
and talk to their brother, I wonder 
what they are asking him? The sister who 
is passing from one guest to another is———.. 
She is evidently doing what work? Through 
an open doorway comes the other sister, 
In her hands she is carrying 
Watch her and see what she is 
going todo, Sheis walking straight toward 
Now observe the disciples. Look 
particularly at Judas, Can you hear whathe 
says? Listen to the discussion, _ Jesus, the 
guest of honor, now speaks, .Are you near 
enough tocatch the words? What does he say? 
etc. Thus, appealing to the imagination, we 
recalled the facts of our story. Then camea 
shower of questions." 

Why do you think Simon was called the 
leper? . Could he have been a leper at that 
time? Why were the people curious to see 
Lazarus? In what position do Orientals 
dine? What was the alabaster cruse? What 
did it contain? What was it used for? 
What was its value? I explained that the 
nard was probably worth a man’s wages for 
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jected? ‘What did he me What do you 
think was. his motive? as the ointment 
really wasted? Why not? How did Jesus 

it? What did he say? (verse 3) 

is a memorial? I referred to the 
memorial windows in the church and the 
prey “a 2 the wonk memorial from ‘* nen 
ory. n Egypt there are great pyramids 
which have stood for centuries as memorials 
to the monarchs of that ancient country. 
Which kind is better, this or Mary’s memor- 
ial? Which will last longer? Which will 
be known by more people ? 

After this question shower I began to put 
in my seed: that where we give our best, 
there.we love the most ; that our best gift isa 
youthful heart; and that reward will follow 
the gift. 

Why should Jesus wish a memorial for this 
act? Do you supposethis was the only kind 
of nard or ointment Mary had? Then why 
did she choose it? What did this act show ? 
‘To whom do you i your best gift at Christ- 
mas time? Why? A busy girl gave me a 
gift into which she had put many hours of 
dainty stitching. Why did she doit? Yes, 
because she cared for me. Have you done 
anything for some one just because you cared 
for him or her? State, in a general way, 
what it really was that Mary was rewarded 
for. The girls gave the idea that Mary had 
brought her best to show she loved Jesus 
most, and her act proved that she understood 
his mission, What were Jesus’ words of 
commendation ? (Underline in your Bibles 
Mark 14 : 8.) 

What is our best gift to Jesus? This ‘is 
your most beautiful time of life, and these are 
your best years. To use them merely 
for your own pleasure proves that you love 
yourself best. To give your life to Christ 
now would show that he is the best beloved. 

Three things followed Mary’s act: (1) a 
criticism (Mark 14:4); a fragrance (John 
12:3); and a reward (Mark 14: 8). When 
a girl gives-her best gift to Christ; these same 
three: results follow. Some may criticise, 
but these judgés have a Judas nature... The 
fragrance.of-the aew: life. will fill-the home 
and spread to the circle:of friends bearing its 
message of love and service,’ Aud our com; 
mendation can ‘be no ‘greater: than’ to “hear 
fromthe! lips‘of' Jesus, '* She-hath:done wha 
she could.’? ' 

That each of my girls, and yours, too, may 
bring.to Christ that best gift, a youthful heart, 
is the frait which, I pray, this seed may bririg 
forth. ‘ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 


For next lesson read Matthew 26 : 17-30. 
Find about the Passover from Exodus 12 and 
13. Find from the dictionary the meaning 
of ‘‘testament,’’ ‘‘remission,’’ ‘‘ unleav- 
ened,’’ and ‘*‘sacrament,’’ 1, What sacra- 
ment in our church is in memory of. this 
last supper? 2. What buast did Peter make 
at this time? (Matt. 26: 31-35.) 3. What 
lesson in humble service did Jesus teach? 
(John 13 : 1-14.) 4. What had Judas done 
before this time ? (Matt. 26 : 16.) 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own note-books, illustrating them with pic- 


tures on the lesson, and adding the ** Golden Thread ”’ 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Which discipie ob- 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE reference to the passover may or may 
not call for a review of that particular 
ceremony ; I shall prefer io take it up 

in the next lesson, where it is mentioned in 
verse 17. 

The incident is a brief one, and is strange 
to boys. No custom like that prevails to- 
day. Sometimes I like to re-set‘an incident 
in modern scenes; here I donot care to. It 
is all very beautiful, very simple, full of love. 
It is one of those tender passages which 
touches boys when rightly presented. 

I like to pause a little while on that phase 
of the lesson which suggests to us that love 
will find # way to manifest itself. .To wait 
for an opportuniiy to show our love to adear 
one, like one’s mother, is one way; but to 
make an opportunity to show that love is not 
so common as it should be. Just try it in 
the home to-day. Go out of your way to do 
some kind little act which shall say better 
than words, ‘‘I love you.’’ How bitterly it 
has come to many of us, after the dear one 
has gone, that they are not always with us. 

But the further thought that Christ himself 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 30 (Matt. 26 : 1-16) 


waits for the little touch of tfulness by 

which we say to him, ‘I love you.”’ I like 

to sing that ** My Jesus I love Thee,”’ 

but I like too, to stop sometimes in the 
- middle of the day and turn my thoughts awa’ 

from things I’m doing, and say, ‘ Lord, 

love you.’’ And then I remember that 
other lesson we had: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did ituntome.’’ The precious oint- 
ment of loving service may be poured out 
upon the lives of other boys, and that will be 
the proof of our love of Christ. 

But there is an expression in the golden 
text that has influenced me ever since I was 
a boy—‘*‘She hath done what she could.” 
‘It puts the millionaire and the hard wor 
laborer on the same plane. My gift to Christ 
‘is not measured by its amount, but by its re- 
lation to what I can give. If the millionaire 
and the poor laborer each gives what he can, 
in like spirit, they stand before God alike. 

As a boy I used to think that I would cer- 
tainly do something for Christ when I be- 
came a man, and could do things. And then 
this passage came into my life, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could,’’ and I understood, 





I didn’t always do what I could do, but some- 
times I was encouraged to do my part, even 
a oy: was only a boy’s part. 

Ww a memorial (v, 13) Jesus did 
set up for this woman! A very simple and 
sweet act washers; but i a bye paar and 
talked about by many millions ie to- 
day, ieditenns ing studied. And it 
is recalled every time some one reads this 
portion of the Bible. All because she did 
‘*what she could.’” How that does make 
me want to do, day by day, what I can for 
Jesus Christ, even though it seems very small 
at the time. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. Be ready to explain what is meant by 
**the ver.”’ 2, How miany disciples 
joined with Jesus in the passover feast ? 3, 
Why is this lesson called ‘* The Last Supper?”’ 
4. Find, if you can, a picture which is painted 
to represent the last supper and study its de- 
tails so that you can describe the scene in 
class. 5. Read the story carefully and find 


out how Jesus let Judas know that he (Judas) |. 


was known to be the traitor. 
Detroit, MICH. : 





| The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





The Anointing at Bethany and How It Led Judas to Become a Traitor 
(Matt. 26 : 1-16). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


ITH this lesson we commence the last 
division of this section of the Gospel 
of Matthew (26: 1 to 27 : 56). Some 

analysts would declare that the remaining 
chapters form the final section of the book, 
but in the judgment of the writer the final 
chapter or so (27 : 57 to 28 : 20) is a conclu- 
sion by itself to the whole Gospel. 

At all events, we begin a fresh line of 
thought with chapter 26, It is to be the 
closing scenes of the great drama of salva- 
tion, The words which we take for the }es- 
son. (of: to-day =relate «six interesting ‘facts’: 
{1» That. Jesiis had completed: his :teaching, 
(2): that he clearly foresaw what. was coming, 
(3) thatthe religious leaders had determined 
upon his death, but were intending to wait 
for a later opportunity, when (4) the traitor, 
Judas, gave them an unexpected chance. 
Meanwhile (5) Jesus had been symbolically 
anointed at Bethany, at which time (6) he 
uttered one more great saying. 

‘*When Jesus had finished a// these 
words.’? ‘The phrase is a common one in 
this Gospel; used always to connect a long 
discourse with what follows (7 : 28; 11:1; 
13:53; 19:1). The word *‘all’’ may be 
significant, for chapters 24 and 25 contain 
the last great discourse of the Gospel. 

** After two days.’’? Another clear predic- 
tion of the approaching death. How many 
times has this Gospel represented Jesus as 
doing this? Only by reiteration could he 
get them to take it seriously, What wonder 
that unbelieving Jews found a great stum- 
bling block in the cross and its sacrifice, 

‘Were gathered.’? The Sanhedrin evi- 
dently came together, perhaps. informally. 
The high-priest was its president. What 
light on the character of Caiaphas does John 
II: 49-51 shed and Matthew 26 : 57-65? 
Why were they afraid to use force openly? 
Jerusalem at that time was thronged with 
pilgrims. Josephus declares that as many as 
2,700,000 people were there at a Passover, 
but this seems an extravagant estimate. The 
Galileans were there in great numbers, how- 
ever, and they believed in Jesus. 

During these last days (21 : 17) Jesus spent 
the nights in Bethany. According to the 
Fourth Gospel (John 12 : 1-8) the anointing 
took place six days before the Passover. 
The sisters of Lazarus served the supper, 
and Mary was the one who did the beautiful 
deed, anointing his feet as well as his hair. 
A similar act was described in Luke 7 : 36- 
§0, which seems, however, to have been a 
different occasion, It is difficult to believe 
that Mary, the sister of Martha, was the 
‘sinner’? mentioned in Luke. Moreover, 
anointing was a very natural way of exhibit- 
ing reverent affection. 

Whether Matthew’s Gospel put the inci- 
dent out of its exact chronological place or 
not, it was clearly an incident of this Passion 
week. 

Why should Mark’s Gospel (14 : 3) and 
this Gospel omit the name of the woman who 
did the fragrant deed, when the Fourth Gos- 





pel names her? In whose house did the 
supper take place? Simon the leper was 
probably one of that Bethany family to which 
the three we know belonged. 

**An alabaster cruse of ointment.’’ So 
costly and choice was this unguent that it 
was held to be a fitting present to give to a 
king. Herodotus specifies that one of the 
five gifts sent by King Cambyses to the King 
of Ethiopia was such a vase of nard. It was 
worth a year’s wages of a laboring man. It 
was an extravagant act measured “by any 
common standant : 

.How did the: disciples view the matter? 
According ;to. John 12: 4, who was their 
spok ramen ? How did that Gospel explain 
his outburst? (John 12 : 6.) They probably 
looked askance rather than spoke aloud, but 
each one shared to some degree in the feel- 
ing of Judas that the wastefulness was to be 
condemned. They were mostly men of sim- 
ple habits, who would stand aghast at such 
expenditure. 

‘* Why trouble ye the woman?’’ Com- 
pare Galatians 6 : 17, a choice parallel. As 
Bruce remarks, Paul and this Mary were 
kindred spirits, liable to ‘‘troubles’’ from 
the same sort of critics, A ‘* good work’”’ 
meant ‘‘a noble need.’’ Jesus did not use 
a patronizing phrase, but one of deep appre- 
ciation. It was a great act, under the inspi- 
ratiop of uncalculating love, only to be esti- 
mated as the swift expression of a rare and 
beautiful passion. 

Nothing is more worth having than such a 
great love worthily bestowed. It was grate- 
ful to Jesus to have such devotion given 
generous manifestation. Through dah 
calculating love he was to make the con- 
quest of the world of sin. 

The act was even more significant than 
Mary had supposed. The ena of opportuni- 
ties was near. ‘‘ Me ye have not always.’’ 
Mary had really helped to prepare him for 
burial. How infrequently do we realize the 
full significance of our humblest deeds of 
love, The one who is always ministering to 
others, in little ways and large, does many a 
simple act of friendliness, without thinking 
about it, which has far-reaching results. 

Mary had the privilege of showing her 
love to Jesus while he could appreciate it. 
How much better than to wait until after 
the crucifixion! The Mary method is a good 
one, We may brighten the life of many 
dear friends by using the same pains in ex- 
pressing our love and good cheer that we 
would take after their death. 

According to the Fourth Gospel, it was 
Judas in particular who would have ‘felt the 
rebuke of Jesus. Possibly our Gospel intro- 
duced this Bethany story out of its order, 
that it might explain his traitorous deed. 

What could have driven Judas to make 


such a foul bargain? Could it have been | 


the money, in actual value perhaps $20, and 
by our standards not over $150 or so? Surely 
such a paltry sum was not the sole motive. 
Some think that Judas was..a sincere but 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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( Continuéd from preceding page) 
worldly-minded disciple, who believed in 
Jesus as the Messiah, was impatient of the 
delay in publicly inaugurating the Kingdom, 
and tried by a strategem to force Jesus to 
exert his miraculous powers for his own de- 
liverance from arrest and ignominy, Othérs 
‘that Judas was 3 | by the ambition to 
rule which the other disciples man to 
control, that he had been angered by the 
closing discourses of Jesus, and deliberately 
) ect to gain by wep Me position of 

nor and profit among the Pharisees. _. 

Let us review the six details noted om he 
What an epitome of life this lesson affords ! 
Who can say when his opportunity will come 
for the finest or the meanest act of his life? 


Some Books WorTH READING. 


Abbott’s Commentary on Matthew and 
Broadus’ ‘* Matthew ’’ in the American Com- 
mentary series furnish very full and satisfying 
notes on the details of this passage. So con- 
sult Plummer’s ‘‘ Exegetical Commentary on 
Matthew,” pages 352-356; Horton’s ‘* De- 
votional Commentary on Matthew,’ pages 
229-231 ; Bruce’s ‘* Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment,’’ i, pages 307-310, and Miller’s ‘** De- 
votional Hours with Matthew,” pages 274- 
279, a capital exposition, 

On the characters of this passage consult 
the Bible Dictionaries under ‘* Mary’’ and 
**Judas.’”” Any Life of Christ will repay 
perusal at this point. See Fairbairn’s 
** Studies,’’ pages 229-231 ; Dawson’s ** Life 
of Christ,’’ pages 326-331; Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ ‘* The Story of Jesus Christ,’’ pages 
303-306 ; Bennett's ** Life of Christ Accord- 
ing to Mark,’’-pages 212-218. For a very 
unusual setting of this story and its identifi- 
cation with Luke 7 : 36-79 and John 7 : 53 
to 8 : 11, see Holtzmann’s “ Life of Jesus,”’ 
pages 398-399. 


| DatLy Home READINGS ON Next LEsson. 


Lesson for-Nov. 6: Matthew 26 :' 17-30. 

Monday.—Kead Matthew 26 : 17-19 and 
Luke 22 : 7-13, the narrative of the finding 
the upper room. How-careful Jesus was to 
have this last evening undisturbed ! * 

Tuesday.— Read Matthew 26:.20 and 
Luke 22: 14-18. Jesus was full of the 


| thought that this was his last. confidential in- 


terview. with his beloved disciples, 

Wednesday.—Read John 13: 1-11, the 
lesson of service. How constantly it needs 
to come home to every one! 

Thursday.—Read John 13: 12-20, with 
its’ lesson of positive obligation. We must 
not only feel amiable, but do generously. 

Friday.—Read Matthew 26: 21-25 and 
John’ 13: 27°30." Truly was it night for 
Judas. ‘To betray such -a~Master ‘as Jesus 
was a most deliberate choice of evil., 

Saturday.— Read Luke: 22 : 24-30, en- 
forcing the dignity of service. 

Sunday.— Read Matthew 26 : 26-30, the 
story of the Supper, forever to. be an em- 
blematic partaking of-his sacrificial death. ; 

Wasusurn Cotiece; Topeka, Kansas, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting _. 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 30, 1910. 


My Denomination at Work in other 
Lands (Psa. 2 : 1-8) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—The world field (Matt. 13 : p*39). 
Tues.—The call of the holy city (Isa. 60 


II-22). - 
Wed.—The Gentiles’ light (Isa. 42 : 1-7). 
Thurs.—The eager earth (Isa. 2 : 1-5). 
Fri.—Earnest toil (1 Thess. 1 : 2-10). 
Sat.—A worthy boast (2 Cor. 10 : 12-17). 











Tell about your favorite missionary. 
When and how 414 your denomination begin 


missionary work 


How does “‘tithing’’ help to advance mis- 
sions? 


HE number of societies appointing and 
sending foreign missionaries to pagan 
and Mosiem lands is 338, —107 of these 

being American and Canadian, 76 British, 57 
Continental, 23 Australasian, 19 South Afri- 
can, 3 West Indian, 8 African (beyond South 
Africa) 45 Asiatic. To these are to be added 
203 auxiliaries to appointing and sending 
societies, of which 72 are American and Cana- 
dian and 59 British. There are 247 collecting 
and co-operating societies, —making a grand 
total of 788 organizations. 


The annual contributions for work among | 


non-Christians, are $10,204,188.30 within 
the British Islands, and $9, 769,514.34 in the 
United States and Canada, while other lands 
bring the total up to $24,680,295.00. $2,654,- 
182.67 is the amount of contributions made 
by members of native churches, 

The number of missionaries at work is, or- 
dained, 5552; physicians, 641 men and 341 
women, other lay missionaries, 2503 ; married 


women, not physicians, 5406; unmarried |’ 
women, not physicians, 4988,—total (some |’ 


ordained missionaries being also physicians) 
19,280, . To these have to be.added native 
workers, ordained—-5045 ; 
preachers and teachers, Bible women, etc. 
92,918. . The number of mission stations is 
3478, and of sub-stations, 32,009, —with 16,- 
671 church organizations. _ 

Is your church answering the call of the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference ?— 

‘It has become increasingly clear to us 
that we need something far greater than can 
be reached by any economy or reorganization 
of the existing forces. We need supremely 
a deeper sense of responsibility to Almighty 
God for the- great. trust which he. has com- 
mitted to us in the evangelization of the 
world. That trust is not committed in any 
particular way. to our missionaries,-or to 
societies, or to us as members of this Con- 
ference.- -It is committed to all and each 
within the Christian family, and jit is as in- 
cumbent on every member of the Church as 
are the elementary virtues of the Christian 
life—faith, hope and love. . That which 
makes a man a Christian makes him also a 
sharer in this trust. _ 

** God is demanding of us all a new order 
of life, of a more arduous and self-sacrificing 
nature than the old. - But if, as we believe, 
the way of duty is the way of revelation, 
there is certainly implied, in this imperative 


call of duty, a latent assurance that God is | - 


greater, moré loving, nearer and more avail- 
able for our help and comfort than any 
man has dreamed:  ASsuredly, then, we are 
called to make new discoveries of the grace 
and power of God, for ourselves, for the 
Church, .and for the world; and, in the 
strength of that firmer and bolder faith in him, 
to face the new age and the new task with a 
new consecration.”’ 

Some people are asking now whether we 
have a'type of religion that is worth export- 
ing, which we are justified in asking the 
people of other lands to accept instead of 
their old religions. Those who ask this 
question have no doubt of the superiority and 
the universal claim. of Christianity, but. they 
wonder whether our brand is genuine and 
adequate. Is yours? The best way to tell 
whether a man’s brand of Christianity is worth 
anything is to observe whether he is exporting 
it. Ifheis not, it is not the true brand. 
The real religion of Christ will find a way 
through each man‘ who has it to his needy 
neighbor and. the needy world. 


unordained | 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 30 (Matt. 26 : 


Christmas Music 


Reign of Peace. By 1. H: Merepirn. 
By Various Composers. 
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Mig Birthday Story by Aa LaF neva Music by 
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approval. 


te 


Peek 





ki 
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The Christmas Star 
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‘abesh Avenue 
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at our e 

A Night in the ; cantata — Santa 
Claus ; for reader chorus. Se the c 

Juvenile Cantata, The Genuine Santa Claus. 
25c. the copy. Great success. 

Send 15 cents in stamps for a package of Christmas 
Anthems ; money back if returned. 


Atam Geibel Music Ca. Rw Yor, 3 aad Serge” 


Chicago. , 302 Wabash Avenue 


CHRISTMAS 
“MUSIC 


in the nature of Cantatas, Entertainments, 
Services, Anthems, Carols; etc., is now in order. 
Write us for I am qa circulars of our Christ- 
mas publications. 


CLAYTON F.SUMMY CO. 
220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Publishers and Importers of Music. 
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HRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


The best thing for x u to do in the way of prepara- 
tion for your coming 5unday-school Christmas enter- 
tainment is to ask Fillmore Music House for their 
Citristmas Catalog for 1910. This catalog describes 
in detail Cantatas, Concert Exercises, Recitation and 
Dialog Booklets, Plays, Special Action Songs—indeed 
about every possible thing imaginable for a Christmas 
entertainment. You should see what we are offering. 
‘Get Fillmore’s Catalog. Get itearly. Address 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Bible House, New York, or Elm Street, Cincianati, 0. 
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Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 





How 5 is it possible to change the tem- 
of a child by training or discipline ? 
—X. Y. Z. 

You cannot change temperament, but you 
can help the child to augment the stre 
ren overcome the wen rete w in 

eee ly sensi- 
p Lager 00 retiri tive child cannot be 
wanatneniel lemaee id, impulsive, physically 
energetic doer, by training. But the virtues 
of each of these conditions can be strength- 
ened and directed, while the faults can be 
minimized in their control. 





From time to time your solution of various 
‘parents’ problems "’ has interested me. I 
have three boys, the oldest, nearly ten, just now 

pa giving me considerable trouble by constant 

lence in going away and y seme at 
times, nearly the wh day away pt 
generally straggling in about sunset. « on mi: 
add that if my memory serves me rightly ti is 
was an old trick of my own.) 

We live near several good beaches, and he 
seems interested in the boats and fishermen, 
this on several occasions being his excuse. We 
do not object to his going to the beach at proper 
times and with proper company,—we do object 
to this going without permission and contrary 
to orders. 

I have used ‘‘the shingle" in particularly 
flagrant cases, but a day or two after away he 
the | by C This boy is in good health, is surrounded 

Christian people, and is very willing to do 
for others ; in fact he prefers to help others with 
their duties to the neglect of his own duties. 
Apparently has been truthful up to the last few 
disappearances, but has shown disposition to 
answer direct Soa evasively lately. I 
have punished the boy by putting him to bed 
in the middle of the day ; by keeping in the 
house ; have appealed to im along the line of 
worry ‘and heartache caused his mother. My 
question is: What method would you use to 
break up this habit ?—S. B. L. 


Your boy apparently has strong impulses 
and desires which in themselves are good. 


|| It is true, in responding to them he disobeys 


your orders, but you also did the same ae 
at his age. Why did you doit? You thin 
that he is more fond of being serviceable to 


{| other persons than of attending to his own 


duties. ‘Now it is just possible that in de- 
ciding whet his duties are you have over- 
looked that kind of activity in which his lead- 
ing interests lie; and his nature naturally 
rebels, Parents often make the mistake of 
lining out a certain class of interests which 
in their opinion amount to duties for their 
children, It may be that they are not duties 
for them. 

You have tried to bring your boy more 








Dame Nature Hints 
When the Food is Not Suited 


When Nature gives her signal that 
something is wrong, it is generally with 
the food. The old Dame is always faith- 
ful, and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that 
which may be irreparable. An Arizona 
man says : 

** For years I could not safely eat any 
breakfast. I tried various kinds of break- 
fast food, but they were al! soft, starch 
messes which gave me distressing head- 
aches. I drank strong coffee, too, which 
appeared to benefit me at the time, but 
added to the headaches afterwards. 
Toast and coffee were no better, for I 
found the toast very constipating. 

‘‘ A friend persuaded me to quit the old 
‘coffee and the starchy breakfast foods, 
and use Postum and Grape-Nuts instead. 
I shall never regret taking his advice. I 
began using them three months ago. 

* The change they have worked in me 
is wonderful. I now have .no more of 
the distressing sensations in my stomach 
after eating, and I never have headaches. 
I have gained 12 pounds in weight and 
feel better in every way. 

‘“‘Grape-Nuts make a delicious as well 
as a nutritious dish, and I find that 
Postum is easily digested and never pro- 
duces dyspepsia symptoms.” 

‘« There's a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. : 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





into yoo, eng of thinking for him through 


the use of the shingle. And you confess that 
it has no lasti eee Why do you resort to 
peer he ment which see is of no 

should we do that in any line 
of rcivey © we see to be inefficient? If 


m can avoid punishment by working for 
caneoaiiein, you will get results that you 
never can get through punishment. Did you 
ever have a square with your bey with- 
out getting excited, or losing your temper? 
Did you ever attempt Fares mse to as- 
certain why he makes these disappearances? 
Until raped try to do that, without ong him 
feel t are his enemy, you wil 
make beaten: True, the boy may not be 
able to tell why he roves. It is a ghee 
unreasoning impulse on the part of many 
children, partly pager of their unappropri- 
ated energy, and part partly because of the in- 
stinct of liom, and sheer curiosity for 
adventure. — va . 

Is t 8 etically get into 
his confidence, tal hina frenkly that you used 
to do the very thing that he is Going, see 
‘whether he has any consciously definite mo- 
tive. Then, without seeming to be acting 
the detective or designing officious restraint, 
see what you can do to give him an outlet 
for his energy. The = that he makes 
himself so helpful to ot shows that he 
needs this outlet in a direction which per- 
haps your prescription does not include or 
contemplate. Keep your oversight as much 
out of sight as a sympathetic interest in your 
boy’s interests will permit. Show that you 
appreciate his helpfulness to others as a vir- 
tue. His tendency to become evasive of late 
indicates that he thinks himself misunderstood 
and unappreciated, and the cure lies in the 
attainment of confidence between you. 





Children at Home 





How Carlo Told of the Fire 
os By Sarth N. ‘McCreety 


ORRIS- BARCLAY tatight' his dog, 
Carlo, many tricks, one of which was 
to ‘talk’? at the telephone. When 

the ’phone rang, Carlo would run into the 


hail, and if it was Mr. Barclay or any of 


Morris’ friends he was allowed to *‘ speak ’’ 
to them. He would bark just as ifhe were 
trying to say, ‘‘ How are you?”’ 

One day a call came for Central. at the 
telephone-office and when the telephone- 
girl said, ‘‘ Hello,” the only reply was the 
excited barking of a dog. She knew atonce 
that it was Carlo, but she could not under- 
stand why Morris did not answer her. She 
was so puzzled that she called Mr. Barclay 
at his office. 

‘¢ A call came from your house,’’ she told 
him, ‘‘and I can get no reply, but Carlo is at 
the ’phone barkiug wildly and excitedly.”’ 

**Carlo at the telephone!’ Mr. Barclay 
exclaimed. ‘* Why, that is strange, for there is 
nobody at home. I cannot understand it. 
Something may be wrong, so I will go right 
up andsee. Thank you for telling-me.’”’ © 

Mr. Barclay hurried home as fast. as he 
could, and when he opened the door a rush 
of smoke greeted him. Carlo was on the 
chair in front of the telephone scratching 
and barking excitedly. Then he knew that 
the dog had realized that something was wrong 
when the room filled with smoke, and he had 
gone to the telephone where he had ‘talked ”’ 
with his master. In his excitement he had 
knocked the receiver down, and in that way 
had given the alarm which led to the discov- 
ery of the fire. 

When the fire was out and the excitement 
over, Mr. Barclay related for the third time 
how Carlo gave the fire alarm. Morris threw 
his.arms around Carlo’s neck, exclaiming, 
** You good old dog! If it had not been for 
you we might have been without.a home this 
cold winter night, instead of having only one 
room hurt by the fire. I think it is. lucky 
that I taught you to talk at the *phone.”’ 

A week later, Mr. Barclay delighted Mor- 
ris by bringing a collar for Carlo with a silver 
medal attached which said, ‘‘A Reward To 
Carlo Because He Saved The Barclay Home 
From Burning.’’ 

** He surely earned the medal,’’ said Mor- 
~ And Mr. and Mrs. Barclay agreed that 

e did. 


BURLINGTON, IQwa. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotless Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

Fer she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
Sica delicate erfecly cl in the lor, can 
lean by SAPOLIO 

htly a with a brush or a 
Fo off with clear water, 

















CHURCH FURNISHINGS 





You are eed for 





About that Organ. 


If you have the money; if 
it, or only 
ite for helpful 
suggestions. 


ESTEYBratt 
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AL OOMMUN ION SERVICE Co. 
» tigritos Chestnut Street 


























INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Send us fe. 
Self-Collecting ’’-Cushioned 
luminum Tray and 36 ie 


75 for our famous 


F Sense or $5.25 with 
7,000 churches a4 


ing. Thomas minesien Garties Cae Box S, Lima, O. 








First class Mac ¥en 


writer Emporium ( 


TYPEWRITERS .::; 


Visible Writers or otherwise. 


\% to % MFRS. PRICES. 
pped ye oe! for Free Trial or 
ates Prices 35.00 Up. 






juarantee. rite for 


Type- 
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The Fastest Growit 


~The Approach 


48 Density | ae rot | 


* 


The land on which these buildings stand has sold at from 
$1500 to $3000:per lot. Equally beautiful property et 
‘ the ‘lower edge of © this picture, is now offered : 
at $790; till the small supply is exhausted 


A New ¥ York ity Lot near a Subway Station for < Ho 4 month 


O YOU KNOW that one out of every eighteen people of the entire ninety million population of the United States lives in. New York 

City, and do you know that. New: York: City-is--growing--as~mever before, and that about 40% _ of -its jncreased population is going to 
Fahey .where our properties are) located ? 

ooklyn's -assessed valuation-has increased “745 million’ dollars in-the past ten years, ; millions of which: have been made. by ‘our. customers ‘alon 
Bt rag en was our first property, with 324 customers,..and their. lots have increased from: $268,710 to $1, 043,550 in ter years, b basel 
n_ actual-sales, “Phen eame the Mo saben with 260 customers:-~Their—tots Increasedh-fronte"PrOHESO tO "BO 76,000 in nine~years. * Next’ came 
“Kis *Obks,. cumiee ‘property, With jonlp’ 130° Customers, and their lots. increased ftom. f2¢09, $620, 0po_ in "wbout's 

"eh To-day we offer West Brownsville—a: splendidly laid out: traet of land immediately eS he ‘tenements of the: rapi iF proviag t Thome: 

ville district—with. the Utica Avente subway coming on one side. and -the Livonia Avenue subway coming on-the other—at prices ranging 
from $790 to: $1,190, according to location. 





(Lesson for OCTOBER 36) OCTOBER 15, 1910 


{ Spot in the World 


‘Take note, pleasé—We bought our land ‘at the prices of 12 years ago—We are therefote the only concern who can. still. afford to sell 


first-class propertf on instalments, and ours will soon be gone. 


Never again”’(and ‘‘never again’ 


better than any one else how little land is really left in Brooklyn. 


and get $2,000 for every lot we hold, and for some, twice $2,000. 
Rémember, $10 starts you. The balance can be paid in monthly payments of $6 














Subway Built ?. Not Yet 


If it. were,-you would pay $4,000 per lot 


‘instead of $790. But the Utica Avenue sub- 


way (§ minutes’ walk to the west) and the 
Livonia Avenue line (3 -minutes’ walk to 
the north of West Brownsville) will be con- 


structed, and soon; The Public Service 


Commission has.already officially approved 
the routes; and the new law has provided the 
way fot immediate construction through a 
small annual assessment for ten years, ave- 
raging about $:2 per lot per year. Hence, we 
do not have to wait on the City’s credit. Un- 
der this plan, early completion of the subways 


‘is assured. Before one dollar assessment is - 
“collected from you -your land will be selling for 
thousands erat te it i is now bringing hundreds. - 


OUR REFERENCES. 
Bradstreet's and Dun's rate us higher than asy 
real estate concerninthe world, Forfurther infor- 
mation,apply to anycom mercial sgency,bank,trust 
com pany, or té any of the prominent magazines of 
the country, and you can secure Apere ys infor- 
matian.as to. ourfinan tatipn. 








and upwards. Remember, also, that our offer 
carries a free deed or money back in case of 
death, high class improvements free, a free 
round trip (railroad fare) to New York, east 
of Chicago or like distance. 

You have absolutely nothing to lose by 
writing at once. for: full. particulars; or, better 
still, get best’ choice’ by sending us $10, the 
first’ payment on a lot, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that if you_are not entirely sat- 
ished with our selection, we will at once 
return your money. But write anyway. 
Yow will not’ be: fair to yourself if’ you do 
not look into this offer. It will cost you but 
two cents and a minute’s time, Isn't - it 
worth. while ? 


Wood, Harmon & Co. 


261. Broadway, New York 
| DEPARTMENT J'9 


is a long time) will Brooklyn lots be offered at such low prices and ‘little: monthly payments. . We- know 
The selling of a part of our land at $790 per lot will enable us to hold 








‘examination of property, and the offer-extends only to 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Come to New York at any time within a year after you 
purchase; visit our properties; keep what: you have if you 
think it is the. best bargain in our $10,000,000 holdings ; 
change to any other lot if you- will, or go: te our cashier’s 
desk and get back every dollar you have paid us. It is 
all the same to us. We would prefer to have you a good 
friend and not a customer, rather than a customer and not 
a good friend. But a decision is required at, the time of 


those who visit New York within said year. In other 
words, we-do not give options. We do give you twelve 
months to examine your property and get your money 
back if you are not satisfied. 

Our “money back and free transportation” offers are 





both limited to 12 months from date of purchase. 











S Mgt D> mr 
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